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Editorial Comment 


In the Editorial of The Bible Translator, Volume 6, No. 2, April 1955, 
an extended reference was made to a project of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society which is now well launched. It concerned the preparation 
of a Greek/English diglot version of the New Testament. From the 
ensuing correspondence, it has become evident that there is widespread 
interest among translators in this work and we have therefore seen fit 
in this number to make available to those who have access to the Greek 
text some of the background material that has been prepared for the 
committees who are now engaged in translating St. Mark's Gospel for 
translators. 

The first set of articles prepared by Professor G. D. Kilpatrick 
embraces a series of word studies and studies of Marcan usage. They 
appear now, with the Professor's permission, not as final authoritative 
statements on the passages discussed, but as scholarly contributions to the 
sort of round table discussion which takes place wherever competent com- 
mittees go to work on the Sacred Text. We believe that very many of our 
readers will profit by being admitted to these discussions, some of 
which shed new light on a whole range of textual problems which are 
the common lot of all translators. We venture to think that not the least 
part of their value derives from the fact that all these studies have been 
inspired by the actual circumstances and exigences of the translator's 
job and that they all have a direct bearing on the elucidation of the 
Marcan text. 

The evidence before the Editor suggests that almost one third of the 
eighteen hundred translators now engaged on translation and revision are 
at the present moment involved in work on the Synoptic Gospels. It is 
perhaps not too much to hope, therefore, that these Marcan studies will 
prove both helpful and provocative. It would be good to know to what 
extent material of this kind will be welcomed in future numbers. 
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Some Notes on Marcan Usage 
G. D. Kilpatrick 


(These notes were prepared as background study material for the 
members of the Greek/English Diglot Committee who are now preparing 
a version of the New Testament in English for translators. It is hoped 


that the Gospel of St. Mark will be ready for publication in a few | 


months’ time.) 


Aéyos' 


Aéyos occurs in the printed text of Mark at the following places: 
1:45; 2:2; 4:14, 15 (bis), 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 33; 5:36; 7:13, 29; 
8: 32, 38; 9:10; 10:22, 24; 11:29; 12:13; 13:31; 14:39. At 8:38 
Aédyous is interpolated (cf. Journal of Theological Studies, xxix. 2, xlii, 
184ff.) and at 14:39 einwy is an harmonising addition 
from Matthew 26 : 44. In both places the text with Adyos conflicts with 
Marcan idiom. If we omit these two occurrences and 16:20 in the 
Longer Ending, the word occurs in Mark twenty-one times. 


~ 


How is it used? In Mark 4 and at 2:2 it means ‘the Message’, , 


whether of Jesus or the Christian Church, and is a technical term 
similar to evayyéov. In keeping with this, it is always used absolutely 
without an attributive adjective or a dependent phrase and always has 
the article. 

A second meaning occurs at 5:36, dxovoas tov Adyov 
Here Adyos refers to a particular utterance occurring just before the 
statement to Jairus about his daughter. This use of Adyos for a saying 
or utterance in the context accounts for several passages in Mark, 
7:29; 9:10; 10:22. ‘“Pjua is used similarly twice in Mark, 9 : 32; 
14:72. Probably in 7:13, dxvootrtes tov déyor tod Ocod, we should 
understand the phrase in this way: the particular utterance or 
pronouncement of God just mentioned, namely “thou shalt honour thy 
father and thy mother”. We may at first sight be inclined to take 


6 Adyos tod cod here in the sense of ‘Holy Scripture’ but this significance _ 


does not occur in the New Testament. At 11 : 29; 12: 13 the utterance 
is still to come, Adyos in the first passage referring to a question which 
is about to be put, and in the second either to a question with which 
the Pharisees and Herodians would entrap Jesus or to a dangerous 
utterance which he might be lured into making. The use of Adyos in the 


plural at 10:24; 13:31 to mean a body of utterances or sayings is _ 


similar to that of the singular for an utterance. 

If we consider these passages as a whole, we find that as far as 
Mark 4 Adyos means ‘Message’, but in 5-13 ‘utterance’. This difference 
is suggestive and has a bearing on our interpretation of the two out- 
standing passages, 1 : 45 and 8 : 32. 

Though 1:45 immediately follows an utterance of Jesus, no one 
has suggested that Adyoc here refers to this utterance and there is no 
reason why the healed leper should proclaim Jesus’ command to him 


1 Earlier discussions occur in the Journal of Theological Studies, x1. 389f., xlii. 678. 
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to shew himself to the priest and make the accustomed offering. With 
this possibility rejected, we have either to understand Adyos of the 
Message which would agree with its use elsewhere up to Mark 4 
inclusive, or else go outside the range of Mark's use of the word. 

Let us consider the former use of the word in its context. First, to 
whom does Aéyos refer? It has been suggested, for example by Kloster- 
mann, that it refers to Jesus, but Marcan usage is against this. The 
nominative article with dé in Mark always indicates a change of subject. 
So 6 dé must be the leper. At first it seems odd that we should have 
to consider the suggestion that this man “going out preached much 
and proclaimed the Message”: we expect him to proclaim the fact that 
he has been healed by Jesus. This, however, may be due to our less 
theological approach to the matter. What the man may be thought 
of as saying is ‘God has visited and redeemed his people in Jesus and 
by him has healed me of my leprosy’. On this exegesis the man proclaimed 
his healing not as an isolated piece of good luck but as an expression 
of God's deliverance in the Messiah, as integral to the Message. If 
this interpretation is accepted, there is no need to go outside the 
demonstrable meanings of Aéyos elsewhere in Mark and in particular 
to treat it as the equivalent of w yevduevor, the ‘event’, or as signifying 
‘narration’ or ‘story’, usages for which it would be hard to find parallels 
in the Gospels. 

At 8:32, rv ddyow is either ‘the saying’ or ‘the Message’. The 
evangelist’s practice elsewhere in the latter part of the Gospel is in 
favour of ‘saying’ and there is a particular saying in the context to 
which iAdyos can refer, Jesus’ statement about his Passion and 
Resurrection. On the other hand, ‘Message’ does not fit into the passage 
so easily. If Jesus merely spoke the Message, why did Peter rebuke him? 
Thus, ‘saying’ or ‘utterance’ seems to suit the situation better. If this 
conclusion is right, then Jesus spoke about his Passion zageyoig and 
whatever zagonoia means here, it is hard to maintain that it implies secrecy 
or concealment. 

To sum up our enquiry we find that Adéyos in Mark is apparently 
used in two senses. First it means ‘saying’ or ‘utterance’, a meaning 
which occurs at 5 : 36 and nine subsequent passages, among them 7 : 13; 
8 : 32, where it has not always been understood. Secondly it means ‘the 
Word’ or ‘the Message’ eleven times, eight of them in the explanation 
of the parable of the Sower. Only at 1:45 has this meaning not been 
apprehended. This consistency in the use of the word is in keeping 
with Mark's style as a whole. We may compare his treatment of dyo¢ 
and xzooevecdu. The most significant feature about Mark's use of Adyos 
is not that the twenty-one instances of the word can be brought under 
two heads, but that they are two and not one. Does this indicate a 
twofold source for the Evangelist’s vocabulary, one usage coming from 
current Greek and the other, the use of the word as ‘Message’, from the 
peculiar terminology of early Christianity? 

Eviic 

There are probably forty-seven instances of ed#vc in Mark: 1 : 10, 12, 

18, 20, 21, 23, 28, 29, 30, 31, 42, 43; 2: 2, 8, 12; 3: 6; 4:5, 15, 16, 17, 29; 
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5:2, 13, 29, 30, 36, 42 (2); 6:25, 27, 45, 50, 54; 7: 25, 35; 8: 10; 9:8, 
15, 20, 24; 10:52; 11:2, 3; 14:43, 45, 72; 15:1. OF these 1 : 31; 2:2; 


5 : 13, 36 do not appear in the present edition of the B.F.B.S. Greek , 


Testament, but they will appear in the third edition. 9 : 8 will not appear 
in any edition. 

Of these forty-seven, twenty-nine instances and two variant readings 
appear in the phrase xai ediic at the beginning of their clause. We 
have one example of Gi? edihic in the same position at 7: 25. Where 
there is a preceding subordinate clause or a participle equivalent to a 
clause, ediic begins the main clause at 1 : 43; 4:15, 16, 17, 29; 5:2; 
6 : 54; 9 :20, 24; 14: 45, in all ten instances. There remain five exceptions 
to the initial position, 1 : 28; 5:13, 36, 42; 6:25; 7:25 and the two 
variant readings at 1 : 31; 3:6. 5: 36 is hardly an exception. The subject 
is put first out of order and the rest of the sentence is quite regular. 
1:28 and the variant reading at 3:6 give us this arrangement: xai, 
verb, subject, ed's, rest of predicate. At 5:42; 6:25 we have xai, 
verb, ediic, rest of predicate, and at 5:13 xai, verb, ebiic, subject, 
and at 1 : 31 xai, verb, subject, eviic. In these analyses pronoun objects, 
direct or indirect, which follow their verbs are not taken into account. 


This analysis of the position of edidic clearly indicates the evangelist's , 


dominant practice. Eddi; normally comes at the beginning of its clause. 
The exceptions are few and indicate no uniform alternative, nor is there 
any reason for thinking that difference in position indicates any 
difference in meaning. The evidence suggests that we are dealing not 
with an adverb of time but with a connecting particle. Ebdvc or ebdéiws 
occurs in Matthew eighteen times, Luke seven, John six, Acts ten. There 
may be traces of the use of the word as a particle in Matthew and Acts. 


Like ebitiic, addy occurs frequently in Mark. There is, however, one 
feature which prevents us from treating it like eddic as a connecting 
particle and that is its place in the sentence. Edis is usually placed 
at the beginning of its clause or phrase but this is not true of 2zdiw. 
Of twenty-nine instances, only eight occur at the beginning of this 
clause. On the other hand, the commonest position for 7dd:v is immediately 
before or after its verb. We have the order 2d/iv, verb, rest of sentence, 
at 4:1; 7:31; 8:25; 10:1; 12:4; 14:39, 40; seven examples. In 
addition there is the order, subject, zddu, verb, rest of sentence at 10 : 24; 
14:70 (2); 15:4, 12, 13; six instances. Verb, zddw, rest of sentence, 
occurs at 2:1, 13; 3:1, 20; 7:14; 8:13; 10:1, 32; 11:27; 14:69; 
ten times. This leaves six exceptions out of twenty-nine appearances, 


5:21; 8:1; 10:10; 11:3; 12:5; 14:61. The fact that for nearly four 


fifths of its occurrences zdiy is placed next to its verb is very much in 
favour of its being an adverb as distinct from a connecting particle. 
This is in contrast to the use of zdédw in a writer of Koine like Hero 


of Alexandria. He uses the word very frequently where the Atticists } 


employed ad and adic. In his writings it usually occurs at the beginning 


of the sentence, often in the place of an enclitic and may fairly be | 


regarded as a connecting particle, cf. Reinhardt, De Heronis Alexandcini 
Dictione Quaestiones Selectae, (1930), 126, 132. 
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The evidence about the position of addw enables us to decide a 
question of text. At 5:21 manuscripts which read addw have before 
either eis 16 négay or 16 addy. The second 
reading brings addw next to a verb and so conforms to Mark's 
dominant order. 

This use of dd was unwelcome to the scribes. It is absent from 
our printed texts at 12:5. Scribes have tried to get rid of it at 7: 14; 
8:1; 11:3; 12:5; 14:40. The word is frequent in John, and some 
manuscripts eliminate it at 9:20; 10:31; 11:7. 


Olxos and olxla 


In Attic Greek ofxia is commoner than olxos and although both words 
occur in the New Testament the Attic preference is maintained at any 
rate in Mark. There seems, however, to be no trace of the Attic legal 
distinction between olxoc ‘property, estate’ and oixia ‘dwelling house’. 

Oixos is used in Mark at 2: 1, 11, 26; 3: 20; 5: 19, 38; 7: 17, 30; 8: 3, 
25; 9:28; 11:17; twelve times in all. It occurs only in the accusative 
singular with eis, except in the quotation at 11:17. 

At 2:11, 26; 5:19, 38; 7:30; 8:3, 26 (v.l.) it has the article and 
a dependent genitive, except at 8: 3, where it is used generically, and 
the article is absent. Only at 5:38 is Jesus described as entering the 
house of the ruler of the synagogue and in none of these passages is 
the house described as being that of Jesus. In view of the fact that olxoc 
is in all of them someone's house, the nearest English equivalent seems 
to be ‘home’. Only at 2:26 rdv olxoy rod Beod and the quotation at 
11:17, does ‘home’ sound unnatural in English, perhaps because we 
are used to the phrase ‘house of God’ as a description of the Tabernacle 
or Temple. ‘O oixos tod Scot seems to be the conventional phrase, and 
oixia tod does not occur. 

Oixos is employed absolutely without the article at 2: 1; 3: 20; 7:17; 
9:28, in all four passages with reference to Jesus, though at 3:20 
foyovrac (so we should read) includes the disciples. At 2 : 1 the translation 
‘a house’ would be wrong. The crowd could gather only at a known 
house. Here too the rendering ‘home’ would be in place. !t is heard 
that Jesus is at his home, and all interested know where to go. The 
translation ‘home’ will suit the other three passages admirably and there 
is nothing against the inference that in all four places Jesus’ ‘home’ in 
Capernaum is meant. The context of 3:20 favours this. At 3:7 Jesus 
is by the sea, at 3:13 He ascends the mountain and at 4:1 He is by 
the sea again. The same is true for 7:17. At 6:53 Jesus lands at 
Gennesaret and at 7 : 24 He leaves for the neighbourhood of Tyre and 
Sidon. At 9 : 28 He has come down from the mountain of transfiguration 
and at 9: 30 sets out through Galilee. 

If oixocg in Mark is ‘home’, oixia seems to be ‘house’. It occurs nineteen 
times in the Gospel and everywhere ‘house’ is an acceptable translation. 
At 3:25; 13:35; for example, ‘home’ is impossible. However, just as 
in English, there are passages where ‘house’ and ‘home’ are interchange- 
able, so in Mark it is sometimes possible to render oixia by ‘home’. 
Thus it is probable that in 2:15 é& wf oixia adrod refers to the same 
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place as is described in 2: | as sic olxov. We too would find no difficulty 


and sometimes as ‘home’. Further, we must remember that while olxos 
is restricted in Mark to one kind of phrase, ofxia occurs in the plural 
as well as in all cases of the singular. 


At first sight this verb seems to be used in two senses in Mark, ‘to 
rebuke’ and ‘to charge strictly’, as a verb of censure and as one of 
command. It is less common for words to be used in a variety of senses 
in this Gospel than in the others and an examination of the occurrences 
of our word suggests that its meaning is more coherent. The verb in 
Classical Greek can mean ‘to inflict a muj,a fine or penalty upon some- 
one’. Next it comes to mean ‘to censure’. One form of censure is to tell 
someone that they ought not to have done something. It differs little 
from this to tell someone that they ought not to do it. This again is 
very close to a straight prohibition not to do something. 

These last senses seem to be characteristic of the verb in Mark. It 
is used in this Gospel in three ways. First, it is used twice absolutely. 
At 10: 13 they were bringing their children to Jesus and the disciples told 
them not to, ézeriunoay. At 8 : 32 Jesus had been foretelling His Passion 
and Peter jjofaro éxitimay air@, ‘told him not to’, ‘told him to desist’. 
Next we have three examples with iva, 3:12, iva wij, 8: 30, iva pndén, 
and 10:48 iva owz2joy. Two of these are prohibitions and the third 
which means ‘stop his shouting’ is very near to one. 

In the four remaining instances of the word, it is followed by a 
verb of saying and direct speech. At 1:25 giuadyn and 4:39 oudaza 
are tantamount to prohibitions. 8:33 éaaye daicw Larava, is also 
an order to desist. 9:25 10 xai éyd énitdcow 
oo, adtod xai unxéu eis abrév. Here we have two 
commands, one an incontrovertible prohibition and the other implies 
one, ‘beset him no longer’. It is noteworthy that the commands in this 
verse are reinforced by éa:tdcow, a verb of positive meaning. 

From this examination it appears that the meaning of éautiudy is much 
more unified than appeared at first sight. Everywhere it means or is 
near to meaning ‘desist from an action being performed’ whether it is 
shouting or bringing children to Jesus, or speaking a prophecy or 
dissuading. 


AxodovBeiv 
The verb occurs at Mark 1 : 18; 2: 14 (2), 15; 5: 24; 6: 1; 8 : 34 (22): 
9:38 (27); 10:21, 28, 32, 52; 11:9; 14:13, 54; 15:41. It is also in 
the printed texts at 3:7, but C. H. Turner? and Vincent Taylor have 
given good reasons for following the manuscripts which omit it here. 
It is used in the literal sense of physical following, as at 11 : 9; 14 : 54, 
and also in the derived sense of being a disciple, for example at 8 : 34. 
When the word has the derived sense the literal sense is not always 
7 : absent. Thus at 1 : 18 jxodovdovy (so read with B) implies discipleship. 


2 cf. Journal of Theological Studies xxvi, 238-240. 
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but at 1:20 dajddor dxiow airod is used with the same suggestion. 
To this extent there is agreement among interpreters. 

It is when we consider the subjects of the verb in its various senses 
that agreement fails, and yet the conclusion we reach about Mark's 
usage at this point is important for our intezpretation of passages like 
2:15. The idea of discipleship, with or without the sense of physical 
following as well, is present at 1:18 (subject, Peter and Andrew), 
2:14 (Levi), 8: 34 (general), 9:38 (general), 10:21 (the rich man), 
10:28 (Peter and the disciples), 15:41 (women from Galilee). From 
this it appears that the subject of dxodovdeiv with the meaning of disciple- 
ship may be any who can or do become disciples. This does not agree 
with Turner's third conclusion about the use of the word: “that, with 
one possible exception in the earlier half of the Gospel, it is not used in 
narrative of or to the apostles, who did not ‘follow’ but rather ac- 
companied their Master’. (Journal of Theological Studies xxvi, 238f.). 

The physical sense may be uppermost at 5 : 24 (subject, the crowd), 
6:1 (the disciples), 10:32 (the twelve), 10:52 (Bartimaeus), 11:9 
(the crowd), 14:13 (two disciples), 14:54 (Peter). Here too the 
variety of subjects excludes any limitation of the word in this sense 
to one class. We may note that at 14: 13 Jesus is not even the object. 
Probably the evangelist used the word for any who accompanied Jesus 
in this way. Nor does there seem to be any reason why scribes and 
Pharisees should not follow Him on occasion in the physical sense. As 
a class they were certainly not His disciples and for part of the ministry 
at least were opposed to Him, but they are found in close contact with 
Him for example at 2 : 6, 24; 3 : 22f.; 7: 1. Sometimes they are discussing 
with Him in the same room, sometimes out in the open. If there is no 
objection in principle to the Pharisees following Jesus in the literal sense, 
then the one argument against punctuating at 2:15f. moddoi. Kay 
jxolobdovy abrod xai of yoaumarteis Paguaiwy collapses, namely the 
argument that the Pharisees did not follow Jesus. We, of course, need 
not suppose that in following they were doing more than holding a 
watching brief. 

We may notice that, except at 8 : 34; 11:9 and the spurious 3:7, 
dxolovidsiy is followed by a dative. At 8 : 34 éaiow jov serves instead of 
the dative and in this passage we should probably read é48eiv instead of 
dxojovdeiv. Thus it follows that 11:9 is the only passage in Mark 
where dxodoviteiv is not followed for certain by a dative. 


Unlike oftws which precedes the verb in Mark except at 4:41, 
adverbial zoddd regularly follows it (1:45; 4:2; 5:10, 23, 38, 43; 
6:23, 34; 15:3). There is a clear and incontrovertible exception at 
3:12 zoddd éxetiua and three instances of zoddd aadeiv, 5 : 26; 
8:31; 9:12. These are the only examples of adoyew in Mark and we 
seem to have here a stereotyped phrase. This is supported by the fact 
that where in the Gospels the aorist zaieiv is accompanied by an ac- 
cusative or an adverb, the verb comes in the second place: Matthew 
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*16:21 (= Mark 8:31); * 27:19; Luke *9:22 (= Mark 8:31); 
"13:2; 17:25; 24:26, 46. xodddé occurs in the instances marked with | 
an asterisk. At Matthew 17: 15 we may have the present, xax@<s xdoya , 

Mark's practice bears on the interpretation of two passages. At 
Mark 6: 20 it is said of Herod dxotoas abrod (v.l. 
Mark's order is definitely in favour of taking zoddd with dxovoas. This, 
however, enables us to decide in favour of jjzdoe against éxoie, because, 
while #jé9e makes sense standing alone, éxoie alone does not, whatever 
moda éxoiee might have been taken to mean. 

At Mark 9:26 we have two readings, xodéas xal mold onapdta; ' 
and in far fewer manuscripts xodéas aoddd xai onapdgas (4 O ¥ fl 565 
pc). The second reading is in keeping with Mark's placing of zodié 
and is probably original. 

Scribes did not like zoddé as an adverb and tried to get rid of it at | 
1:45; 3:12; 4:2; 5:10, 23, 38, 43; 6:23; 9:25. It is not in the ’ 
printed texts at 6:23 and Dr. Vincent Taylor has rightly restored it 


Periphrastic Elva: and Participle 


In addition to the discussions in the grammars, there are two studies: 
C. H. Turner, Marcan Usage viii, Journal of Theological Studies xxviii, 
349-351, and G. Bjérck, HN AIAASKQN, Uppsala, 1940. Bjérck takes 
account only of elya with the present and aorist participles and Turner 
of the present and perfect passive participles. Chantraine, Histoire du 
Parfait Grec, chapitre ix, has some important remarks on the use of 
the perfect passive participle in periphrastic tenses in the New Testament. 

Selec we consider the commonest periphrases with elvac in Mark 
we must distinguish between tense periphrases and other uses of eva 
with the participle. First we may refer to instances where eélvac is the 
copula and the participle is an adjective or noun. We can distinguish 
in English between ‘he was amusing the baby’ and ‘the book was 
amusing’. In the latter example the participle is adjectival. Likewise in 
Greek, jv doywy can mean ‘he was a magistrate’ as distinct from ‘he 
was ruling’. The second use to be distinguished is that of the supple- 
mentary predicate. There is an example with yiveoda: at Mark 1:4, 
éyéveto 6 év rij xnovoowy xti. Here éyévero ... xnovoow 
is not our tense but a main verb with a supplementary participle which 
could be replaced by xai and a second main verb thus: éyéveto . . . . xal 

In Mark ¢iva:, usually in the imperfect, and the present participle 
may be presumed to form a single tense, and the same is probably true 
for Luke at least. On the other hand, where yiveoda: is joined with a 
participle, Mark 1 : 4; 9: 3, 7, (cf. Bjérck 62) no true periphrastic tense 
is constituted. Consequently we shall translate jv etc. with the present 
participle as an imperfect but not so yiveodat and the participle. 

The periphrasis for the imperfect was not popular with scribes and 
it has not survived in the printed text at Mark 1 : 39; 2: 4; 5: 40. There 
are variant readings which suppressed it at 3:1; 5:11; 9:4; 13:25; 
14:4; 15:26. Periphrasis occurs at }]:6, 13, 22, 33, 39; 2:4, 6, 18: 
3:1; 4:38; 5:5, 11, 40; 6:52; 7:15; 9:4; 10:22, 32 (bis); 13:13. 
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25; 14:4, 40, 49, 54; 15:7, 26, 40, 43; twenty-nine instances in all. 
Of these only 7: 15; 13: 13, 25 are not examples of the participle with 
the imperfect of 

In English we are used to the participle following the verb ‘to be’ im- 
mediately in compound tenses. The fact that the two are usually separated 
in Mark has probably inclined translators not to treat them as forming 
a single tense. In Mark apart from particles like xai and relatives, the 
copula comes first in its clause. The exceptions are 5:5; 7:15; 13:25; 
14:49; four instances out of twenty-nine. Again the subject where it 
is separately expressed comes between the copula and the participle 
as at 1:6, 33; 2:4, 6, 18; 3:1; 4:38; 5:11, 40; 6:52; 14:4, 40; 
15:7, 26, 40, 43; sixteen examples against three exceptions, 7 : 15; 10 : 32; 
13:25. The rest of the predicate is usually put between the copula and 
the participle or after the participle. This practice conforms with Mark's 
word order, verb, subject, rest of predicate, where elvac provides the 
verb and the participle is treated as part of the predicate. It does not, 
however, determine which part of the predicate the participle is, and 
so constitutes no obstacle to treating the verb and participle as a 
compound tense. 


New Testament Commentaries 
Ill. Epistles and Revelation 


C. K. Barrett 


(Reproduced by permission from The Expository Times, Volume LXV, 
No. 6, March 1954.) 


The Pauline Epistles. (1 use the traditional title without prejudice to 
questions of authorship.) 

On the Greek text of Romans the only available commentary in 
English is that of W. Sanday and A. C. Headlam (J.C.C. [1st ed., 1895, 
several subsequent editions and reprints] ). This is still valuable: careful, 
accurate, and full. But it is inevitably out of touch with modern Pauline 
study, and not altogether satisfactory. There exists, however, no 
substitute for it, and the information it affords can be supplemented 
by means of several more recent commentaries based on the English 
text. Of these, three in particular call for mention. C. H. Dodd's 
M.N.T.C. [1932] has proved its value over twenty years. It is frankly 
based upon a psychological approach to Paul and his theology, an 
approach which is perhaps less popular today than when the book was 
written; but it reveals all Professor Dodd's well-known lucidity and 
power and is undoubtedly the best exemplification of the method it 
employs. K. E. Kirk's Romans [1937] is one of the most thorough 
volumes in the Cl. B. The commentary itself is comparatively slight but 
it is supplemented by a long introductory chapter on the main ideas 
of the Epistle. More recently Anders Nygren’s commentary on Romans 
has been translated out of Swedish and published by the S.C.M. Press 
[1952]. Dr. Nygren expounds Paul on the eschatological basis of his 
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thought, a fascinating and fruitful method. This is an admirable book. Lor 

Hans Lietzmann’s Romans (H.N.T. [4th ed., 1933]) is a model of | the: 
what a philological and historical commentary should be. No more useful par 
reference book exists. Lagrange (Etudes Bibliques [1922]) is also very ) 
sound. Older, but a very good piece of theological writing, is J. Denney’s diff 
exposition in E.G.T. The commentaries in S.N.T. and N.T.D. are by imp 
Adolf Jiilicher and Paul Althaus respectively; each is characteristic of | per 


its period and author, and each is well worth reading. , lect 
One more commentary on Romans must be mentioned—that by Karl Epi 

Barth (Eng. tr. by E. C. Hoskyns [Oxford University Press, 1933]). ; 

It is now well known that the publication of the first German edition [19 

of this book (in 1918) was a turning-point in the theological history } of | 

of this century; it would perhaps be not too much to say in the history gis 


of Christendom. Clearly no summary of this long and difficult book } C. 
can be given in this article. All that can be said is that the book isa » A. 


commentary, and not (as seems sometimes to be supposed) an individual Lie 
or party manifesto; and that to read it must be reckoned an essential » Ror 
part of a theological education. is 

I Corinthians is one of the most important and most difficult books | con 
in the New Testament and it is unfortunate that there is no entirely (Et 


satisfactory English commentary on it. A. Robertson and A. Plummer 
(1.C.C. [1911]) do not always give the student the information he needs; Rol 
J. Moffatt (M.N.T.C. [1938]) to some extent makes up the deficiency, anc 
but many of the problems in I Corinthians arise directly out of the Greek ) sec 
text and it is here that the student most needs help. If he can read French knc 
and German he will get it. J. Weiss’s commentary (Meyer [1910]) isa bot 
classic, and it can be brought up to date by means of the latest edition 

(by W. G. Kiimmel) of Lietzmann's excellent book (H.N.T. [4th ed., Ph: 


1949]). Like all Lietzmann’s work this is quite first-rate. W. Bousset sar 
‘ in S.N.T. is still to be consulted. J. Héring’s commentary was the first ed. 
vl volume to appear in the new series planned by Delachaux and Niestlé reli 


(see first article), and an excellent piece of work. The introduction is } for 
slight, but the notes admirable. It ought not to be forgotten that Karl 
Barth's The Resurrection of the Dead (Eng. tr., Hodder and Stoughton {1g 


i [1937]), though mainly concerned with ch. 15, contains also a very cor 
— illuminating exposition of the whole Epistle. is 1 
a On II Corinthians A. Plummer contributes two commentaries, in /.C.C. of 


[1915] and C.G.T. [1903]. They are useful, though hardly inspiring. an 
H. L. Goudge’s II Corinthians (W.C. [1927]) is an admirable theological } tar 
commentary, and R. H. Strachan’s book (M.N.T.C. [1935]) is very cut 


useful; but they do not provide the full-scale critical commentary which we 
is much to be desired. The commentary by Lietzmann referred to im- [3 
mediately above covers II Corinthians as well as I Corinthians; and Or 
there is an excellent commentary by H. Windisch (Meyer [1924]). bri 
With Galatians we reach the great series of Pauline commentaries } 
written by J. B. Lightfoot (see below on Philippians, Colossians, and it | 
Philemon). Though nearly a hundred years old they are still so valuable the 
that New Testament students may well wish that the hope of a Durham ret 
admirer (“...that many more epistles of St. Paul might flow from his mu 
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Lordship’s pen’’!) had been fulfilled. It may be said at once of all 
these commentaries that the scholarship is complete, the insight and 
particularly the grasp of historical circumstances penetrating and sure, 
and the style admirably terse. Lightfoot is not out of date, and it is 
difficult to see that he ever will be; though, of course, there have been 
important fresh developments in Pauline studies since his day. This is 
perhaps the point at which to mention that after Lightfoot's death his 
lectures and other notes were brought together in a volume, Notes on 
Epistles of St. Paul (Macmillan [1895]). 

There are other excellent commentaries on Galatians. E. D. Burton's 
[1921] is one of the best volumes in the /.C.C., distinguished by a number 
of important word studies anticipating the manner of Kittel’s Theolo- 
gisches W6rterbuch. Smaller commentaries on the English text by 
C. W. Emmet (Scott [1912]), G. S. Duncan (M.N.T.C. [1934]), and 
A. W. F. Blunt (Cl. B. [1925]) can all be recommended. In German, 
Lietzmann’s Galatians (H.N.T. [3rd ed., 1932]) is as good as his 
Romans and Corinthians, and H. Schlier’s commentary (Meyer [1949] ) 
is to be noted. In French there is a short and somewhat eccentric 
commentary by Loisy (Nourry, Paris [1916]), and another by Lagrange 
(Etudes Bibliques [1918]). 

The best English commentary on Ephesians is that of J. Armitage 
Robinson (McM. C. [1903]). This book presents separately a translation 
and exposition of the Epistle, and the Greek text with notes. The former 
section has been printed separately, for the benefit of those who do not 
know Greek. A volume in the /.C.C. (no date) by T. K. Abbott treats 
both Ephesians and Colossians; it is not so useful as Robinson's. 
E. F. Scott (M.N.T.C. [1930]) also deals with these two epistles, and 
Philemon as well; this book serves to bring Robinson up to date. The 
same group of three epistles is dealt with by M. Dibelius (H.N.T. [2nd 
ed., 1927]) in a most useful work, which takes into account contemporary 
religious material more fully than the English commentaries, and is there- 
fore a particularly valuable supplement to them. 

With Philippians we return to Lightfoot. His commentary (McM. C. 
[1868 and many subsequent editions]) is valuable in itself, and also 
contains his important dissertation on the Christian Ministry, which 
is more balanced and more valuable than many more recent discussions 
of the same subject. M. R. Vincent (J.C.C. [1897]) deals with Philippians 
and Philemon (a curious combination); this book is no longer of impor- 
tance. J. H. Michael's (M.N.T.C. [1928]) is the most up-to-date do- 
cumentary in English, and a useful tool. In German there are excellent 
works by E. Lohmeyer (Meyer [1928]) and M. Dibelius (H.N.T. 
[3rd ed., 1937]), whose volume also deals with I and II Thessalonians. 
One of the less known works of Kar! Barth is his Erklarung des Philipper- 
briefes (Chr. Kaiser Verlag, Munich [1928]). 

Lightfoot's Colossians (McM. C. [1875]) may be briefly mentioned; 
it has the qualities of all his work, and contains a long dissertation on 
the Colossian Heresy and the Essenes, which, though it may require 
revision, especially in the light of the new Palestine texts, still contains 
much of value. The volume also contains a commentary on Philemon. 
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For commentaries by T. K. Abbott, M. Dibelius, and E. F. Scott, see 
under Ephesians. There is an excellent commentary (including Philemon) 
by E. Lohmeyer (Meyer [1930]), and A. S. Peake’s is one of the 
most useful in E.G.T. 

There are several good books on the Thessalonian Epistles. 


The book is noteworthy as one of the first English commentaries to 
make full use of the new linguistic resources made available by the 
publication of the papyri. J. E. Frame’s commentary (J.C.C. [1912]) 
has been described by Lake as “a model of what a commentary ought 
to be”; it is indeed very good. J. Moffatt’s contribution to E.G.T. also 
bears witness to its author's scholarship and power as an interpreter. 
In German there is the volume in H.N.T. by M. Dibelius mentioned 
above under Philippians, and a commentary in N.T.D. by A. Oepke. 
The latest volume to be contributed to the M.N.T.C. is the very useful 
exposition of Thessalonians by W. Neil [1950]. 

On the Pastoral Epistles we lack an entirely satisfactory English 
commentary on the Greek text. There are, however, two excellent books 
on the English text: by E. F. Scott (M.N.T.C. [1936]) and B. S. Easton 
(S.C.M. [1948]). The latter has a novel form. After the Introduction, 
Dr. Easton gives, in sections, a translation, a straightforward exposition, 
and a body of more detailed notes; and, finally, a series of word-studies, 
which lighten the commentary and collect a quantity of material in 
a useful and convenient form. In H.N.T. there is a commentary by 
M. Dibelius (2nd ed., 1931). The commentaries so far mentioned adopt 
the usual critical view that these Epistles as they now stand were not 
written by Paul. Two of the most recent commentaries, however, do 
not accept this view. That of C. Spicq (Etudes Bibliques [1947]), a 
long and learned book, is a Roman Catholic work, and it is, of course, not 
surprising that Dr. Spicq maintains the authenticity of the Epistles. 
But a similar view is maintained by Joachim Jeremias (N.T.D. [1947]), 
who believes that the Apostle was responsible for the Epistles, though 
he employed a new secretary. 

For commentaries on Philemon see above on Ephesians, Philippians, 
and Colossians. 

One of Westcott’s few contributions to the McM. C. was his 
commentary on Hebrews (Ist ed., 1889). This is a great book. The 
; detailed exegesis leaves few questions unanswered, even though some 
Ay of the guiding principles behind it may now be open to criticism. A 
iF second great commentary is that by J. Moffatt (J.C.C. [1924]). Those 
Ps, who need smaller books will find excellent though less elaborate material 
a in the books by A. Nairne (C.G.T. [1921]) and A. S. Peake (Cent. B., 
nis no date). Before turning from English books we may note that W. 
Manson's Baird Lecture (Hodder and Stoughton [1951]) is almost 
though not quite a commentary on Hebrews. In German there are 
excellent books by H. Windisch (H.N.T. [2nd ed., 1931]), H. Strath- 
mann (N.T.D. [1947]), and, most recently of all, O. Michel (Meyer 
[2nd ed., 1949]). 
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commentaries in the McM. C. Higher praise could not be offered. | 
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The Catholic Epistles. A few books deal with the Catholic Epistles 
as a whole. The latest and for critical purposes most useful of these 
is the new edition (by H. Preisker) of the commentary by H. Windisch 
(H.N.T. [3rd ed., 1951]). Another German commentary, in a different 
style, is that by F. Hauck (N.T.D. [1949]). In English the only book 
to be mentioned is J. Moffatt's (M.N.T.C. [1928]), and this does not 
deal with the Epistles of John. It is slight, but interesting and stimulating 
as far as it goes. 

On James there is a commentary (McM. C. [1st ed., 1892]) of almost 
incredible size by J. B. Mayor. Old as it is, this book is still of consider- 
able value. So is that by J. H. Ropes (/.C.C. [1916]), which is one 
of the most important in the series to which it belongs. Beyond these 
it is perhaps necessary to mention only the commentary by M. Dibelius 
(Meyer [1921]). 

The volume in the /.C.C. on I Peter [1901; also on JJ Peter and 
Jude] by C. Bigg is disappointing. Fortunately other excellent com- 
mentaries exist. For the first time the work of Hort may be cited, though 
only a posthumous fragment on 1:1-2:17 (McM. C. [1898]). The 
exact philological scholarship and penetrating interpretation shown in 
this torso make one regret the more that Hort left so much unwritten. 
The hiatus in the McM. C. has only recently been filled by E. G. 
Selwyn’s important commentary [1946] — important not only as a 
learned and lucid exposition of the Greek text but also for a long 
essay setting forth a new view “On the Inter-relation of I Peter and 
other New Testament Epistles”. Almost contemporaneously with Dean 
Selwyn’s book appeared a commentary by F. W. Beare (Blackwell 
[1947]). These two books provide an instructive contrast, for the 
authors take opposite views of the authorship and origin of the Epistle. 
Among smaller books that by G. W. Blenkin (C.G.T. [1914]) is of 
great usefulness, and that by C. E. B. Cranfield (S.C.M. [1950]) is 
both scholarly and simple, and is the best exposition of the English 
text. There is a commentary by H. Gunkel in S.N.T. 

On II Peter (and Jude) there is another large commentary (McM. C. 
[1907]) by J. B. Mayor, and a good contribution by R. H. Strachan 
to E.G.T. On the 1.C.C. volume see under I Peter. 

The Johannine Epistles have evoked a number of outstanding ex- 
positions. A work of fundamental importance for English students of 
the Greek text of the Epistles is that by A. E. Brooke (J.C.C. [1912]). 
This is a very thorough piece of work, and eminently satisfactory. It 
must, however, now be supplemented by C. H. Dodd’s commentary 
(M.N.T.C. [1946] ), one of the most brilliant of all modern commentaries, 
and perhaps the best of all examples of the value of historical scholar- 
ship. By placing the Epistles in the world of thought in which they 
originated Professor Dodd is able to assess their theological significance 
in that setting and so to set forth their theological significance for 
today. But behind Brooke there lie earlier books which also are well 
worth reading today. The casual reader might miss the fact that The 
Tests of Life (T. and T. Clark [1909]) by Robert Law is a commentary 
on I John. In truth it is a most valuable exposition of the Epistle. And 
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ey B. F. Westcott’s commentary (McM. C. [ist ed., 1883]) must not be 
a overlooked. The second edition of Loisy’s commentary on John (see | 
second article) contains also a commentary on the Epistles. This, though 
less known, is perhaps better than that on the Gospel. The commentary 
in S.N.T. by O. Baumgarten repays consultation. 

For Jude see the commentary by J. B. Mayor referred to on II Peter, “S 
The same author contributed a commentary on this book to E.G.T. 

Perhaps no book in the New Testament presents greater difficulties 
to the commentator than Revelation; yet it has found a surprising number 4, 
of resolute and able scholars who, if they have not solved all its 


problems, offer invaluable help to the student. Again we have a powerful 7 
but tormenting fragment from Hort (McM. C. [1908]), based on his it 
lecture notes. It covers only the first three chapters. Again, too, the , te 


gap in the McM. C. is very ably filled, this time by H. B. Swete [1906]. be 
Swete on Revelation is perhaps even better, and less out of date, than T 
Swete on Mark. R. H. Charles's commentary (/.C.C. [1920]) is un- tre 
doubtedly one of the greatest in the series. Charles's work in collecting, ° 


editing, and translating the ancient Jewish apocalypses is well known, a 
and of inestimable value; it culminated in his edition of the Christian en 
Apocalypse. Charles's complicated views about the editing of Revelation , 
are perhaps not likely to stand in their entirety, but fortunately the at 
value of the commentary is independent of them. There is another ex- | 
cellent and detailed commentary by I. T. Beckwith (Macmillan jg 


Company, New York ([1919]), and J. Moffatt’s brings the E.G.T. to 
a distinguished conclusion. Readers of the English text find help in 
books by C. Anderson Scott (Cent. B., no date) and by M. Kiddle m 
(assisted by M. K. Ross, M.N.T.C. [1940]). The latter is a large te 
and substantial contribution to the subject. In German the most important ne 
books (and they are all good) are by J. Weiss and W. Heitmiiller ' 
(S.N.T.), J. Behm (N.T.D.), W. Bousset (Meyer [1906]), and E. re 
Lohmeyer (H.N.T. [1926]). In such a book as this a multiplicity of b 


commentaries is particularly useful; no one commentator may have ) 
found the truth, but many expositors together can give us different n 
aspects of the “many-splendoured thing’. 


(N.B. 1.C.C. = International Critical Commentary. A 

Cent. B. = The Century Bible. C 

E.G.T. = The Expositor’s Greek Testament. , ?P 

W.C. = The Westminster Commentaries. F 

M.N.T.C. = The Moffatt New Testament Commentary. : 

C.G.T. = The Cambridge Greek Testament. 

wee Cl. B. = The Clarendon Bible. ' 
thal MacM. C. = The Macmillan Commentaries. 

H.N.T. = Handbuch zum Neuen Testament. 
‘e ‘ Meyer = Kritischexegetischer Kommentar iiber das Neue Tes- f 
: tament. 

S.N.T. = Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments. 

be N.T.D. = Das Neue Testament Deutsch.) . 
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Translator or Textual Critic? 


G. Ch. Aalders 


In The Bible Translator, Volume 4, No. 3, July 1953 I wrote on 
“Some Aspects of Bible Translation concerning the Old Testament”, 
and first of all I expressed my opinion that “the Bible translator, and 
in particular the translator of the Old Testament, has to bear in mind 
that Bible translating is not practising textual criticism”. I did not omit 
to state that “the translator has to occupy himself in more than one case 
with questions concerning the text’, but I added, “he has to realise that 
it is not his first and foremost task to inquire into the correctness of this 
text; his first and foremost task is to translate the text which is lying 
before him”. And I quoted what Philip J. Hyatt wrote in a review in 
The Journal of Biblical Literature, ‘The first duty of the modern 
translator should be to give a faithful rendering of the Massoretic text, 
whenever that can be made to yield good sense; if not, he may then 
resort to emendation on the basis of the ancient versions. Conjectural 
emendation should be a last resort, and is seldom necessary”. 

An article written by William A. Irwin, entitled “Textual Criticism 
and Old Testament Translation” in Volume 5, No. 2, April 1954 makes 
me feel the necessity of some elucidation, which I venture to propose 
in the following remarks. 


I. When I fully agree with Hyatt as he says “the first duty of the 
modern translator should be to give a faithful rendering of the Massoretic 
text’, I take, as scholars generally do, the Massoretic text as a datum, 
not troubled by the fact that there are some differences between various 
manuscripts and editions. And in my opinion the translator has to start 
rendering the Massoretic text according to the edition which he has 
before him (generally this will be the Biblia Hebraica of Kittel, 3rd 
edition). As long as he does not meet with considerable difficulties, it is 
not necessary to compare all the variae lectiones (even though they are 
not so numerous). Only in cases of recurring difficulties he may — and 
must — consult the variae lectiones, which perhaps present a way out. 
At present it will be of importance to consult the Dead Sea Scrolls, and 
Old Testament translators have to be grateful to Dr. Eissfeldt for having 
prepared a survey of the variae lectiones found in the Isaiah and 
Habakkuk scroll. It is not the task of the modern translator to trace 
carefully all the variae lectiones; this is the task of the textual critic. 
The first and foremost task of the translator is a different one. I wish 
to stress this point: only when the translator gets entangled in serious 
difficulties has he to consult the variae lectiones, if there are any. 

II. When Hyatt calls it the first duty of the modern translator 
“to give a faithful rendering of the Massoretic text”, this word “faith- 
ful” is interpreted by me in adding “according to lexicon and grammar”; 
that is to say: in harmony with what we know about the Hebrew 
language from the usage in the Old Testament. This does not imply that 
we will never come across a word which is employed in a sense not 
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found in any other text of the Old Testament; there are cases where it 
is manifest from the context that a certain word must be a hapax 
legomenon with respect to its meaning. Hyatt further limits the duty of 
the translator to give a faithful rendering of the Massoretic text by 
adding “whenever that can be made to yield good sense”. In my own 
words I speak of “sufficiently good sense”; I am fully aware of the 
difficulties the Old Testament translator has to face, and in many 
cases there may be considerable divergence of opinion as to the idea 
of “good sense”; so a somewhat more moderate expression seemed 
preferable. And even ‘‘sufficiently good sense” may not always be attain- 
able. I have pointed to some verses and phrases for which there are 
absolutely no satisfactory renderings in Volume 1, No. 1, page 13. 
But this does not relieve the translator from his primary task to render 
the Massoretic text whenever that can be made to yield sufficiently good 
sense. And I think I must subjoin this remark: translators should not 
be too hasty in assuming that a particular passage cannot be rendered 
so as to yield good (or sufficiently good) sense. At the 18th International 
Congress of Orientalists in 1931, S. Daiches from London presented 
some instances from the Psalms where new interpretation proved that 
verses or phrases which were regarded as hopeless can be very well 
translated in such a way that they yield really good sense (cf. Actes 
du XVIlIle congrés international des Orientalistes, Leiden, 1932, 
pp. 185-187). 

III. When it is impossible to give a faithful rendering of the 
Massoretic text, the translator, as Hyatt says, may resort to emendation 
on the basis of the ancient versions. As an instance of such a case in 
Volume 1, No. 1, page 14, I pointed to 2 Chronicles 20:1, where 
instead of the unintelligible “the Ammonites and with them some of 
the Ammonites” we can read with the Septuagint “the Ammonites and 
with them some of the Meunites”. This is a recognisable case in which 
the Massoretic text does not yield good sense, and in such a case (of 
which there are more instances to be adduced) the translator must make 
an exception to his rule — but exceptions prove the rule. 

IV. Finally, I cannot pass over the words of Prof. Irwin on page 
57 that my principles ‘function to sanctify the blunders and deliberate 
alterations which through the course of centuries and by the hands of 
a wide variety of men came into the sacred text’. Here he voices a 
view on the textual history of the Old Testament which cannot be 
proved, and in former days led straight to the ‘lighthearted emendation” 
condemned by Albright (Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, April 1950, p. 6). Fortunately, however, the picture has com- 
pletely changed, and again with Albright may be said: “We may rest 
assured that the consonantal text of the Bible, though not infallible, 
has been preserved with an accuracy perhaps unparalleled in any other 
Near-Eastern literature” (in The Old Testament and Modern Study, 
edited by H. H. Rowley, Oxford, 1951, p. 25). The principles defended 
by me tend to caution translators not to return to the “lighthearted 
emendation in which Old Testament students used to indulge” (Albright, 
Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, l.c.). 
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Some Language Problems of Formosa 
John Whitehorn 


The language situation in Formosa nowadays is very complicated. 
In the mountains there are 150,000 people of Malayo-Polynesian race 
divided up into ten different tribes with their mutually unintelligible 
languages. Those in the twenty-five to forty-five age-group speak 
Japanese, although they cannot read it with any great measure of under- 
standing. The children and a few of the adults are now being taught 
Mandarin Chinese, the National Language, to a slightly higher standard, 
with six years of primary schooling for all and increasing opportunities 
for the most intelligent children to have secondary education of some 
sort. But it should be noted that Chinese, of any dialect, is much more 
difficult for the mountain people to learn than Japanese was, because of 
the nature of the languages. 

The next group to arrive in Formosa were those of Chinese race 
who began coming across from the mainland in the seventeenth century. 
There are now some six million of these ‘Formosan-Chinese’,who may 
conveniently be called Taiwanese, from the Chinese name for Formosa. 
These are divided into those who speak the Chinese dialect variously 
referred to as Fukien, Hokkien or Amoy and, on the other hand, the 
Hakka-speakers. Within both these divisions there are negligible dia- 
lectal differences as between the north and south of the island. The 
majority of these people, except the very old and young, speak Japanese; 
and educated people are often more at home in that language than in 
their mother tongue, especially when speaking of matters that are in 
any way technical. The young are being taught Mandarin and many 
adults too have at least a hearing knowledge of it. There is also an 
inordinate desire in this group for a knowledge of English! Educated 
Hakkas are still more polyglot with a knowledge of the Fukien dialect. 
Few Fukien-speakers have occasion to learn the dialect of the Hakka 
minority, who number about 600,000. 

The last arrivals are the two million ‘mainlanders’ who have come 
in the last six years ~ the Kuomintang army and officials and others. 
They speak Mandarin, but not always very purely, with a great mixture 
of other dialects from all parts of China. 

Among all these people the only indigenous Church is the Presby- 
terian Church of Formosa, which embraces the majority of the Christian 
1% of the population. But recently large numbers of missionaries 
— Protestant and Roman — have flooded in and gathered groups of 
converts round themselves. Most of the members of the Presbyterian 
Church are (Fukien-speaking) Taiwanese and have their Bible and 
other Christian literature in their own language. Only one in ten uses 
the character versions, while nine out of ten use the simple version in 
roman script. Some Hakka Christians too use a form of roman script 
for the language, but they can also without much difficulty read Man- 
darin character script (with a Hakka pronunciation in reading aloud), 
Hakka being closer to Mandarin then the Fukien dialect. The ‘main- 
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lander’ Christians, of course, have Mandarin character Bibles and other | 
literature. 

To turn now to the Malayo-Polynesian mountain people; Christian , 
work amongst them has only been allowed in the last ten years, s0 
Bible translation work for them has not yet got very far. The following 
table shows the state of affairs approximately: 


Tribe Population Proportion State of Translation Work 
of Christians 

Taiyal 20,000 high Canadian studying the language. 

Sediq 15,000 high American translating St. Mark. 

Bunun 18,000 medium Taiwanese pastor O' Bun-ti at work 
since 1948. St. Matthew & Hymn- 
book printed in roman script. Cate- 
chism issued in Mandarin Phonetic 
Adaption. St. Mark & St. Luke in 
printing. 

Ami 47,000 high American studying the language. 

Paiwan 40,000 10% Hymnbook and Gospel extracts & 
Catechism in Mandarin Phonetic 
Adaptation. 

Drukai 2,000 low none 

Pyuma 2,000 very low none 

Tsou 2,000 ? nil none 

Kanakanabu 

& Saaroa 300 very low none 

Saiset 1,500 medium none 

Yami 1,800 high none 

(Notes: The Sediqs have usually been classified with the Taiyals, 


but the languages are mutually unintelligible. 

The Drukais and Pyumas are often classified with the Paiwans. In 
some books mention is made of the “Tsarisen’ tribe: this is a misunder- 
standing because the Drukais and north-west Paiwans refer to them- 
selves as katsarishian, meaning ‘people of the mountain slopes’! 

The indications in the third column are, of course, only very rough. 
‘High’ means that there are churches in most villages. The Paiwan 
‘10 %' comes between ‘medium’ and ‘low’. 

Apart from some small sects of Chinese origin, Christian work in 
the mountains has been confined to the Presbyterian Church, and all 
those working on the languages co-operate with that Church. A Roman 
priest has started learning Paiwan, and others may have started on 
other languages more recently: it is not known whether they would 
attempt translation work.) 

My own work has been among the Paiwans. When I arrived in 
1952 the Gospel had been preached to them in the north-western part 
of the tribal area for six years and there were about 1,000 Christians. 
They had some Japanese Bibles and hymn-books, which they could read 
to some extent but not understand well. One or two of the preachers 
had translated some hymns from the Japanese and had written them 
down in the nearest approximation they could get to the Paiwan sounds 
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with the Japanese syllabary of fifty-two symbols (ka, ki, ku, ke, ko, etc.). 
This, of course, was very far from satisfactory. For example, I remember 
being told that the word for ‘spouse’ was tsukuru, only to find later 
that this was a Japanisation of tsakal. (An interesting example of the 
opposite process — the reduction of a Japanese CVCVCV loan-word 
to the typical Paiwan CVCVC — is the word vakits: this comes, via 
baketsu, from ‘bucket’!) 

Since the use of Japanese script was naturally frowned upon by the 
government, it was decided to reduce the language to a roman script, 
as had been done already for the Bunun language by Pastor O’. It 
was found possible to use an alphabet of twenty-five letters, and the 
hymns which the Paiwan preachers had translated were written in this 
alphabet. The forty hymns were duplicated, with the Mandarin character 
hymn derived from the same English original on the opposite page. 
The idea of this diglot was to make the innovation more acceptable to 
the government officials by suggesting that we were encouraging the 
people to learn the official language along with their own. 450 copies 
of this hymnbook were sold and a fair number of people gained an 
ability to read the roman script, although no systematic literacy 
campaigns were undertaken in the circumstances. 

But the use of roman scripts was increasingly frowned upon by the 
government and it was found necessary to make a change. Some officials 
had already suggested that we should use the Mandarin phonetic script. 
This is a system of thirty-nine symbols which can be written beside a 
character to give its pronunciation, to which the shape of a character 
gives no clue. This system was pioneered by missionaries on the main- 
land, and is now used in the primary schools for teaching children the 
characters and their pronunciation. But once the characters are known 
the phonetic symbols are no longer used. They are to be seen sometimes 
beside the characters for the names of roads or of stations on the rail- 
way; and there are Scriptures printed in Mandarin character-plus- 
phonetic, but they are bulky and little used. Only now that the govern- 
ment has decreed that when the Bible is read in public in the mountains 
it must be read in Mandarin, the preachers can read aloud from this 
phonetic script, which is comparatively easy to learn, even if they can't 
understand the characters and the hearers can't understand what they 
are saying! 

This Mandarin phonetic script, then, was designed just to give the 
pronunciation of Mandarin. But experiments had already been made 
with the adaptation of it to fit other languages. A Christian member of 
the National Language (i.e. Mandarin) Promotion Committee, a govern- 
ment-sponsored organisation, had adapted it for writing the Fukien 
Chinese dialect and Taiyal. He has produced a Mandarin Chinese- 
Fukien Chinese dictionary using this adaptation and one or two booklets, 
but I doubt whether they are being used. But with his help we also made 
an adaptation for Paiwan, and since then others have been similarly 
made for Bunun and Sediq. 

The adaptation for Paiwan took the following form. For the three full 
vowels (a, i, u) we could use the Mandarin Phonetic symbols unchanged. 
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For the weak vowel (3) we made a new symbol by adding a stroke 
to the ‘u’ symbol. This was because there are some words with dia. 
lectal differences involving alternation of ‘u’ and ‘a’ — e.g. gadu or gads, 
meaning ‘heights’. But there are not many of these words, and it might 
have been better to make up a new ‘2’ symbol quite unlike the ‘u’ symbol. 

We could take over unchanged the symbols for ‘m’, ‘n’, ‘I’ and ‘s, 
Only we have had some trouble with ‘I’; I still think that the Paiwan 
‘T and the Mandarin ‘I’ are virtually the same sound, but Taiwanese 
teachers apparently teach in the schools an incorrect pronunciation of 
the Mandarin ‘I’; so the children ask why the one symbol has different | 
pronunciations in Mandarin and Paiwan. 

Symbols for ‘v’ and ‘ng’ are not needed in standard Mandarin, but 
have been used at times on the mainland for certain Mandarin dialects, 5 
so we have adopted them. 

For the Paiwan flapped ‘r’ we have used the symbol for Mandarin 
‘er’, although in Mandarin the sound is restricted in its positioning and 
cannot be used as a full consonant in the way that the flapped ‘r’ is 
used in Paiwan. 

In the stop consonants Mandarin has a distinction between aspiration 
and non-aspiration — e.g. ‘ph’ and ‘p’ ~ while Paiwan has an unvoiced- 
voiced distinction — e.g. ‘p' and ‘b’. Here we followed the usage already 
adopted for the adaptation of Mandarin Phonetic to Fukien Chinese and 
used the symbol for the Mandarin non-aspirated ‘p’ to represent the 
Paiwan unvoiced ‘p’, and added a twiddle to this symbol to make a 
new symbol for the Paiwan voiced ‘b’. 

The same was done with the pairs ‘t’, ‘d’; ‘k’, ‘g’; and ‘ts’, ‘dz’; 
the distinction being made in each case by a similar twiddle on the | 
voiced member of the pair. This is perhaps rather academic, since the , 
layman is unaware of any connection between, for example, ‘b’ and ‘p’. 
Entirely distinct symbols might have been easier to learn and have 
reduced the number of printer's errors. But fortunately ‘b’, ‘d’ and ‘g 
at least are not so common. 

We did, however, get into a further complication with the ‘t’, ‘d’ | 
and ‘c’, ‘';’ pairs. In southern dialects of Paiwan the distinction between 
‘t’ and ‘c’ and between ‘d’ and '};’ is clearly audible, but in the north- > 
west where I worked (this being the area where the great bulk of the 
Paiwan Christians are) it is far from clear. This was not merely a 
matter of my ear, because if I asked about this point my informant } 
would say the word over to himself several times before deciding in 
favour of one or other of the consonants concerned. (This point is 

also illustrated by the way the Japanese syllabary has been used for , 
representing these sounds. Southern Paiwans represent ta by Japanese 
ta, and ca by Japanese chya; whereas north-western Paiwans represent 
both ta and ca by Japanese ta.) In view of the confusion and apparent 
free variation between the members of these pairs, it seemed best to 
make the symbols similar. In the romanisation we had represented ‘c’ 
by ‘tt’ and ‘;' by ‘dd’. In the Mandarin Phonetic adaptation we made 
the distinction by the addition of a stroke in each case. Unfortunately, + 
as the distinction between ‘t’ and ‘d’ was only made by a twiddle, the | 
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result was a series of four similar symbols, which do cause some 


difficulty: — 
t — basic form d — basic plus twiddle 
c — basic plus stroke 3 — basic plus twiddle and stroke 


Paiwan has another stop consonant not found in Mandarin, a glottal 
stop in the north-west but a uvular stop elsewhere. For this we made 
a new symbol by adding a stroke to the ‘k’ symbol. 

Similarly we added a stroke to the symbol for the flapped ‘r’ to 
represent the rolled ‘r’. And a stroke across the ‘i’ symbol gave the 
consonantal ‘y’. 

One entirely new symbol was required, for ‘dr’, a retroflex ‘d’ with 
strong ‘r’ quality. 

Mandarin Phonetic has a series of symbols for diphthongs and vowel- 
plus-nasal endings. Some of these might be used for Paiwan, but in fact 
only those for ‘ai’ and ‘au’ have been retained, and even these have 
not been consistently used, since the diphthongal quality of such vowel 
combinations in Paiwan is not clear. The use of ‘ai’ or ‘a-i’ and of ‘au’ 
or ‘a-u’ seems to be equally acceptable. 

This then is the Mandarin Phonetic Adaptation used for Paiwan. As 
a linguist I was appalled at the idea when it was first suggested, the 

honetic systems of Mandarin and Paiwan being so very dissimilar. 
ut such freedom of adaptation was allowed that I think the resulting 
system is quite respectable linguistically. (It has been pointed out to me 
that a possible precedent is the adaptation of the Greek alphabet to the 
Slav languages in the 9th century!) 

Since the Paiwan Christians had only just tackled the task of 
learning the roman script, I did not expect them to react favourably 
to having to change over and learn another script. But the M.P.A. has 
the advantage that they have learnt half the symbols in school or at 
Mandarin classes for adults, whereas with the roman script they had 
to start from scratch. So whereas only 450 copies of the roman script 
hymn-book had been sold in a year (admittedly under the shadow of a 
government threat to ban roman script), the first edition of 500 copies 
of the same hymn-book reissued in M.P.A. was sold out in a couple 
of months. This edition had been written by hand and duplicated, but 
oo were made to have type made and reissue it in printed form. 

ith this type we printed a booklet called “Light on the Christian's 
Path”, containing a bare outline of the life of Jesus from extracts from 
the Gospels and the Passion Narrative from St. Mark in full; also a 
— and the forms for the services of Baptism and the Lord's 

upper. 

It is said that literacy campaigns should not be initiated unless there 
is the prospect of adequate literature to follow up with. And there 
was no immediate prospect of that in this case, as I was due to return 
to England for theological studies at that point (July 1954) after my 
preliminary preparation for translation work. We therefore did no more 
than teach the church leaders the new script and leave it to them to 
teach others who wished to learn. I hope to find out how matters stand 
when I return to Formosa next year. 
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The New Edition of the Ddu Alur Bible 


F. G. Lasse 


The Alur people are of Nilotic origin and are found on the western 
shore of Lake Albert in the Belgian Congo. Part of the tribe is in the 
West Nile District of Uganda, and others are interspersed among the 
Western Sudanic tribes in both the northeastern part of the Belgian 
Congo and the southern Sudan. They are related to the Luo people 
who in the dim past settled north of Lake Victoria and, more distantly, 
to the Shilluk, the Dinka and the Diang; tribes of the Upper Nile, in 
the Sudan. 

The success or failure of a translation or a revision hinges upon the 
faithfulness and conscientiousness of those who are assigned to the task, 
as well as upon the thoroughness and perseverance of those who have 
pioneered in the early linguistic struggles as they reduced to writing 
this hitherto unrecorded language. In our case, the excellent work done 
by the original translators of the complete Bible into Ddu Alur! was 
so thoroughly and meticulously done that the work of the present com- 
mittee, that of correcting and revising for a new edition, was greatly 
simplified. 

We have been constantly spurred on by the hunger of the Alur 

brethren, so recently become literate, for the Scriptures! To them it is 
bread that satisfies and brings to full growth, water that assuages thirst, 
love that comforts, and grace that meets daily need. It is the plus ultra 
of all reading matter for it is to most of them the unique source of all 
knowledge and guidance. Their constant enquiries about the progress 
of the work and their intense interest in the work of the revision committee 
were not only a stimulus to us, but a sure sign of a church that was 
growing in spiritual power. 
As is always the case in translation work, the search for the right 
idiomatic expressions seems endless. Constant watchfulness and un- 
remitting search are always rewarded, though there are many with 
which we are still dissatisfied. ‘Faithful’ is Ng’atu m’andda or ‘A person 
of truth’; ‘holy’ is Ng’atu maleng’ or ‘A clean person’; ‘grace’ is bero 
or simply ‘goodness’ which is hardly strong enough to express the full 
meaning of that marvellous word and all it means to the Christian! 
We had been using /ego for ‘pray’. We had heard it used for ‘beg, 
pray, wheedle’ and were never quite satisfied with it. Soon, however, 
we found that it was normally used in the case of a hungry mendicant 
when he begs for beer at a beer-drink, or for food when away from home! 
Unfortunately its use was more frequent in its relation to beer than 
in the latter sense! Small wonder that we immediately pressed for a more 
suitable word for ‘pray’. 


1 The New Testament appeared in 1932 and the Old Testament in 1936, both published 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society. The Africa Inland Mission Committee was 
composed of Dr. C. L. Trout, Ch., and the Misses Halstead, Halsey and Stirton, 
aided by several Congolese, of whom the outstanding genius was Samuel Wapol 
who has since been decorated by the Government for many years of faithful service 
under the auspices of the Africa Inland Mission. 
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We found the world kwayu which means ‘to beseech’ and for a 
long time we used it in prayer to God. One day as I was travelling 
through strange country and staying in the government resthouse, I 
discovered it. About daybreak one morning I was roused by a group of 
old men approaching single file on the path that led through the com- 

und. Their conversation intrigued me, and I pulled on some clothes 
and called them back before they got beyond earshot. “Where are you 
going?” I queried. “We're going to rwo to rubanga our god,” 
was the response. What a strange expression, I thought; but as I talked 
further with them I knew that at last we had discovered the word for 
‘worship’. It meant complete submission, adoration, consecration. The same 
term is used when two men are wrestling and one finally puts the 
shoulders of the under man to the ground. In complete submission and 
defeat he calls arwo iri meaning ‘I give up to you; I am subdued; | admit 
your greater strength’. All these are implied. Ever since then we have 
used rwo for worshipful prayer to God. 

The seat of the emotions is not the heart. It is the liver! Thus you 
have such idiomatic expressions as: 


Cwinyi bedo nenedi? How is your liver? (How are you?) 
Kwiocwiny Peace (cool liver) 

Cwiny m'uwang' Anger (a liver that burns) 
Twiocwiny Patience (a liver that is controlled or 
tied ) 

Ang'aba-cwiny Troubled in liver (worried). The same 


word is used when a cat tries to claw 
its way up an insurmountable wall: 
Eng'abre meaning it claws futilely. 


Mielcwiny Fear (a trembling liver) 
It is interesting to note in this regard that in Ezekiel 21:21, “The 
king of Babylon stood at the parting of the way...... to use divination: 


he made his arrows bright, he consulted with images, he looked in the 
liver.” Just exactly as the witchdoctors of this tribe do! 


There are ‘onomatopoeic’ words which are so expressive of the meaning: 


Pi upong’ le le le the water fills it full (you hear the 

ip ae — lapping at the edge of the water- 
pot 

Yeco brwa tear a cloth (hear it rip!) 

Tong gweno potho kipu the egg fell and broke (hear it splash!) 

Cwinyi ringo r-r-r you are confused (your liver runs here 

— and there) 
Ewotto tto tto he paddles (as a child in bare feet) 
Tong’ uringo ngia the spear that flies swiftly 


Ecungo sebele (‘e’ as in get) the sea stands calm (not a ripple) 


Two women are standing in the middle of the village scolding each 
other, calling each other scathing names at the top of their voices 
(it could be two men just as well). The Alurs say Giloko ddoggi kle kle 
meaning “They exchange their mouths back and forth’! 
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There are difficulties in translation when you find a verse like 
Isaiah 33:15, q.v. In this language it becomes literally, “The person 
who walks white, and that speaks straight; the person who hates deceit- 
ful exchange for personal gain, that snaps clean his hands from taking 
this world’s riches, who closes his ears (literally corks up) from hearing 
bloody (things), who closes his eyes from looking upon evil; He will 
abide up high”. 

Isaiah 1 : 18 also raises a problem in the tropics. How to say “white 
as snow’. Our people use the same word for snow and hail, for up 
in the highlands of the Great Rift it sometimes hails and they take 
the hail in their hands and say ‘It burns!’ One hundred miles to the 
south of us is the snow-capped top of the Ruwenzori Mountain Range, 
almost 17,000 feet high. One May afternoon when the rain had cleared 
the atmosphere we stepped out of our front door to look upon that 
beautiful scene; the setting sun shining full on the glistening snow, 
brilliantly white in the distance. Our houseboy stood there smiling broadly 
and said just one word, Pei—Snow! Thus they know how pure the blood of 
Christ makes the sin-stained heart that believes Him. But the “be as 
wool” remains a difficulty. The sheep in that country are brown or black. 
On one trip down the Nile River I saw on the horizon a whole herd 
of sheep, and not one was what I would expect. Every single one of 
them was black as ink! So it is that not until other strains than the black 
or brown sheep native to the country are introduced can they even begin 
to understand this passage. 

Then there are such expressions, astonishing to us, as when one 
dark-skinned person will refer to another who is furiously angry: ‘His 
face is black’, referring, of course, to his facial expression. When referring 
to one who is ageing they say, conge (‘c’ as ‘sh’ in shore) mbe meaning 
‘he has no knees’ or ‘he is getting feeble’. Sometimes they say Edoko 
ng ic meaning ‘he is becoming cold’, used also of a lazy workman who 
is losing all interest in his work, the antithesis being Etimo ku morcwiny 
meaning ‘He works with a warm liver’. 

A letter or two can make a difference, or a faulty pronunciation can 
completely change the meaning of a word: 

pio means ‘quickly’ piyo means ‘to drill’ 

abitha means ‘temptation’ abitta is ‘peeling’ as of a potato 
kwer(n.) means ‘a hoe’ kwer (v. in the imper.) ‘refuse’ 
luro means ‘to peddle’ loro means ‘to descend’ (the ujo pro- 
nunciation of ‘o’ is typical of this 
language and often causes difficulty) 
bedo ttu means ‘to abide in bedo tuu means ‘to be vile’ 

one’s own village’ 

kot means ‘all’ kott means ‘rain’ 

ringo means ‘to run’ ring’o means ‘meat’ 

kwo (broad ‘o’) means ‘life’ kwo (long ‘o’) means ‘to steal’ 


Which reminds me of a much-loved fellow missionary who would 
invariably, when quoting John 3:16, say “If you believe in Christ. 
he will make you a thief” instead of ‘a person of life’. 
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The Holy Scriptures demand perfection of the translator, something 
he never reaches, but always strives for. So many will reach a certain 
linguistic attainment and feel that there is not anything more for them 
to strive for. But there is. No one ever speaks an adopted language like 
his own. Always encourage those about you to correct you and persist 
in correcting you when you make mistakes. My experience is that they 
will gladly do so, and continually take pride in your striving to speak 
their language better. The moment you give them the impression that 
you've arrived, they will let you alone, and deplore your ignorance if 
you do not yourself do so. A third thing is that, though again and again 
I have heard uninformed people say that the African languages are 
deplorably lacking in vocabulary, I must insist that if you will continue 
to make notes in your little vocabulary notebook, and memorize the new 
words that you acquire, you will be astonished at the completeness 
and the extent of the rich African tribal languages. 


Luyia Old Testament Translation 
II. The Work of the Translation Committee 
Lee Appleby 


In a previous article the linguistic situation in the Luyia country 
was described, and also the steps taken through the agency of the Luyia 
Language Committee to decide upon a standard written form for the 
seventeen dialect areas concerned. In 1942 the Church Missionary Society 
had set me free to work with this Committee as Secretary; and when 
the scheme was well established, in 1951, I was seconded to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society for Old Testament translation. 

It was clearly recognized from the beginning that there must be free 
and wide discussion of the work from its earliest stages. The East Africa 
Secretary of the Bible Society approached the various Protestant missions 
in the area, asking each to appoint at least one African and one European 
to the Luyia Old Testament Translation Committee; and they all agreed 
to do so. As the Friends and the Pentecostal Assemblies are working 
almost entirely in Logoli1 they have not the same urgent sense of need 
as the rest of us, and they are not often able to attend meetings. As 
was mentioned in the previous article, the Friends’ Africa Mission had 
already been for some time at work, and the late Mr. J. W. Ford and 
his assistant, Mr. J. Litu, had nearly completed a translation into Logoli. 
The American Bible Society had asked for an opinion from the field as 
to the advisability of publishing this version; and as the Committee could 
see no prospect of a version in Standard Luyia being ready for publication 
within twenty years or more from that time, in 1943 they recommended 
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that it should be published. So most of the work on the Luyia version 
is being done by representatives of the Church of God and the Anglican 
Church (Church Missionary Society). 

Once again we saw evidence of “the good hand of our God upon us” 
in sending the right man at the right time. Just before the Committee 
was formed the Right Rev. Bishop L. J. Beecher had arrived in Kisumu, 
where he was to work for the next two years. He had already investigated 
Luyia for the Bible Society, and had guided me in my first survey of 
the dialects, and advised about many of our early problems; and when 
he was approached he very readily agreed to be Chairman of the 
Committee. His wide experience in Bible translation and his understanding 
of Bantu languages were invaluable, as the experience of the rest of us 
was strictly limited. He was able to lead our discussions through the 
whole of Genesis, and when he left us our methods were well established. 
An outline of those methods may be of interest to others embarking 
on the same project with problems similar to ours. 

The first work on a passage is done independently by my assistant, 
Mr. Jared Isalu, and myself. He works mainly from the Union Swahili 
version, while I work mainly from the English Revised Version. I also 
get considerable help from Young's Literal Translation and the American 
Revised Standard Version; and I also have other versions at hand — 
the Authorised Version, Moffatt, Knox, the Septuagint, and versions 
in other Bantu languages — and commentaries on the particular book 
being translated. A double-decker book-rest, to hold a large selection of 
books in use open and easily visible, is a great help. In addition, I con- 
stantly refer to the actual Hebrew words, through the medium of Young's 
Analytical Concordance, often followed by reference to Brown, Driver, 
and Briggs’ Hebrew Lexicon. Unfortunately, we have no Hebrew scholar 
on the Committee; but we get very considerable light on the meaning of 
the text by constant reference to those two volumes. We cannot say 
too emphatically how essential we find it to get back as nearly as we 
can to the meaning of the original Hebrew. The main reason for this 
is that very seldom does one find the same range of meanings covered 
by corresponding words in different languages. A simple example of this 
is found in Isaiah 65:22: “My chosen shall long enjoy the work of 
their hands’. The Hebrew word balah means primarily ‘become old and 
worn out’; then ‘wear out by use; use to the full’. The whole passage 
is stressing the security of life in the new earth; no more going into 
captivity; there will be time to wear out the things you make! The Concise 
Oxford Dictionary says for ‘enjoy’: ‘experience pleasure; take delight in; 
have the use of”. This last sense of ‘enjoy’ obviously corresponds to that 
implied by balah; whereas the two preceding ones are not in any way 
implied by the Hebrew word. In Luyia there is a word luyirisia which 
means ‘tire out; use until it is worn out’; a proverb says [nduyirisi 
yafunaka omuyini — ‘Long use broke the hoe handle’. A form of this 
word then seems to be the rendering that is required. One Bantu version 
consulted used a word that definitely means ‘rejoice in’; obviously the 
translators had assumed that the English word was used in its most 
usual sense, and translated it accordingly. In this case the fundamental 
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idea was not seriously altered, but in many cases it might be; and constant 
reference to the Hebrew roots will help to minimize the danger. 

When we have each prepared our first draft, Mr. Isalu and I discuss 
them together. If we worked together from the start it is probable that 
a lot of my anglicisms would creep into the text. At this stage I am 
able to amplify his understanding of the text from my wider studies, and 
he is able to correct my grammar and to suggest new words. From this 
discussion Draft 2 is prepared, and eight copies typed. 

For half a day every week a group of five or six older men of the 
Marama tribe come to check the work we have been doing. They examine 
it verse by verse and make a considerable number of alterations, mainly 
in grammar and idiom. As these men are all from one tribe the conflict 
of dialects does not arise, and the whole stress is on construction; and 
their complete ignorance of English makes them quick to notice any 
foreign idioms or constructions that have crept into our rendering. The 
aim at this stage is a version that reads naturally in a Luyia dialect; 
changes necessary to make it intelligible and acceptable in the other 
sixteen areas will be dealt with later. So after this assessors’ gathering, 
Draft 3 can be prepared. 

This draft is cyclostyled, and copies of it are sent to all the Committee 
members, so that they have the chance to study it before we meet. At 
first the Committee used to meet for three days at a time, but latterly 
we have found it more convenient during school term-time to meet from 
Friday midday till Saturday night, and then have a session of a week 
or ten days during the holidays. Over a period of three working years, 
during which Genesis and Proverbs have been completed, and Isaiah 
brought to the stage of being ready for the final checking, we have had 
24 sessions, totalling 72 days, and averaging about 8 hours a day. 

My previous experience had shown that it was quite impracticable 
to try to have every dialect represented on a Committee and depend on 
the representatives for checking such things as vocabulary distribution. 
For one thing, they would never all be there together; for another, no 
one man could possibly speak authoritatively for his dialect; and most 
important of all, it is not likely that we would find a man of the required 
spiritual and intellectual calibre in each of the seventeen areas. Further, 
educated men (and on the Committee it is necessary to have educated 
men) can seldom speak any Luyia dialect in a pure form. In fact it not 
infrequently happens that a European member of Committee has to 
correct the idiom of a Luyia member. The men we have at present 
are two Abanyole, one Omusamia, one Omumarama, and one Omutsotso, 
with two Abalogoli as occasional visitors; we hope to add an Omubukusu 
and an Omwitakho to our number next time we meet. The present 
members have been on the Committee from the beginning, and have back- 
ground knowledge and a grasp of the principles of translating that make 
them now invaluable as Committee members. 

When we began we asked members to send me notes on points 
that needed discussion, and hoped that only points so raised would 
need to be dealt with. But at our first meeting we found that the Committee 
wanted and needed to examine the draft verse by verse—phrase by 
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phrase—word by word; and by the time they have finished with a page 
of Draft 3 it is a sorry sight! Of course as time goes on these alterations 
are becoming less, and I still have hopes that in time we will only need 
to discuss points already sent in in writing. 

The most important aspect dealt with by the Committee—though 
it may seem superfluous to say it—is the exact rendering of the meaning 
of the text. That involves in the first place as full and clear an under- 
standing of what the text actually says as it is possible, by the grace 
of God, for the Committee to reach. As will readily be understood, the 
joint study with the examination of many sources of reference, and the 
sharing freely of each gleam of light that the Holy Spirit reveals to 
each of us, result in a deeper and fuller understanding than any one 
of us could ever reach alone. Then comes the examination of the draft, 
and the eager search for further Luyia words that may more accurately 
convey these ideas. Sometimes this is a slow and laborious search, and 
many words are tried and discarded before the right one is found. 
Occasionally one dialect alone will have a word for the idea under 
discussion, and it will be used with an explanatory footnote; occasionally 
it will be necessary to borrow a word from another language—Swahili, 
or Hebrew, or English; these of course are usually nouns to name things 
not known in the area—for instance, tower, concubine, wine. Quite often 
it is possible to use what is virtually a new word in the language; that 
is to say, a word that could have been used at any time, but probably 
never has, because no need for it has been felt. For instance, we wanted 
a word for ‘altar’. The amachina at which sacrifices are made in the 
village are two or three long irregular stones ‘planted’ on end in the 
ground. They could not by definition be made of gold or of wood, 
or carried about, nor could the sacrifice be laid on them. But the phrase 
mala omusango means ‘offer a sacrifice’. Taking the verb mala, a prefix 
eshi- would imply a ‘thing’, often man-made; and an applied ending with 
a final -o—-iro—is used in forming a noun referring to a place or thing 
at, on, or with which an action is habitually performed. So eshimaliro 
shiomusango is clearly ‘a thing, probably made, on which sacrifices are 
habitually offered’. The word has been used in Genesis, and as far as I 
know no-one has commented on it or asked what it meant—it is self- 
evident. Again, extensive enquiries failed to produce any noun in use 
for ‘flood’, although there was a good selection of verbs for flooding 
of various types and degrees; the most suitable and widely known was 
yemba. A noun in Class 2 can be formed from a verb stem by prefixing 
omu- and changing the final vowel to -o, and such a noun indicates the 
result of the performance of the action. So as yemba means ‘to flood 
the country-side’, omuyembo obviously conveys a similar idea to the 
English noun ‘flood’. Again it has been accepted without comment. 

Two main aspects of the translation have been checked by the two 
groups already considered; but there still remains the important one of 
vocabulary distribution. It is impracticable for every word used to be 
checked in every dialect area; but quite often the Committee members 
will have a very fair idea as to whether or not a word is widely known. 
When there is doubt the word is put on a list for investigation. Then 
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when a book has been checked through once by the Committee I try 
to make a round of all the dialect areas. Mr. Isalu always comes with me, 
and usually one or more of the other Committee members. 

When we are due to visit a district we first write to a leading man 
in the area—the church leader, or the chief—and ask him to convene 
a meeting of about twelve people. We specify the types of people we 
want: that most of them should be elderly men who do not know English; 
that there should be men from each of the church denominations in the 
area, as a check on words that have become thoroughly familiar to one 
group through church usage; and that there should be some really old 
heathen men who will know the words that have always belonged to 
the dialect, and are not influenced by modern trends. 

Those with any experience of a multiplicity of dialects will know 
well the type of investigation that is done. Usually we start off with a 
pair of words that are synonyms or near-synonyms. For instance, for 
‘begin’ we had chaka and simikha, which in Marama I understood to be 
synonymous. In Samia chaka was in use, and simikha fairly widely 
understood. In Marachi we were told that both were in use—but that 
simikha also meant ‘plant’, of trees or bananas, and that the sense was 
‘to erect’, akin to Swahili simama = stand, not ‘to start’. Mr. Isalu then 
told me that that sense was also known in Marama. From there we went 
to Khayo, where both were known; then to Bukusu, where chaka was 
not known at all, simikha was used only for ‘plant’, and the words for 
‘start’ were simama and rachikha. In Tachoni (part of Bukusu location) 
the words were rachikha, simikha, and inyuha. In Kakalelwa the only 
word in use was tanikha; in Isukha only ranga, which in some areas meant 
‘scold’. A final summary gave the following results: 


Chaka known I! areas 
Simikha 7, In 7 (an overlapping group) = plant 


Ranga 4 ,,  Elsewere = scold 

Banga 4 ,, In 1, only of a new village 
Rachikha_,, « 

Tanikha « 

Inyuha « 


And further examination showed that while chaka should generally be 
used in the text, simikha, rachikha, ranga, and tanikha should all appear 
in a footnote. 

On other occasions we might start with a blank. For instance, when 
we came to “the plain of Jordan” all the Committee members were quite 
sure that there was no word in the language for ‘plain’. But by patient 
and persistent questioning we got a formidable list of thirteen words. 
Some of them were limited in meaning—some meant such things as a 
marshy plain, a level grazing ground, a level slope, or a cleared patch. 
But finally omuhololokhwe was decided on as the most suitable word, 
with footnote omweyweywe, eshipapi, olwenya. 

Another aspect that has to be gone into with these groups is the 
desirability or otherwise of a word. Sometimes it is not until we get a 
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group of assessors talking freely amongst themselves that we begin 
to realize that a word under discussion is in that area considered indecent, 
For instance, for ‘waist’, or ‘loins’, there are three words—eshishienje, 
eshibuno, and eshisindi. Each of these words is known in five areas 
(the figures are not yet complete); but in five of the areas eshibuno 
is considered an obscene word; it is only used in connection with indecent 
dances. So although distribution is even, eshibuno will not be used in 
the text at all. Occasionally it has happened that a member of the 
Committee, perhaps because of some personal association, has felt unhappy 
about the use of a particular word; but investigation amongst a group 
of unprejudiced people in his area may show that the word has no 
undesirable connotation, and that his fears are groundless. 

Further, during these safaris it is often possible to explain to the 
more backward people in outlying parts just what is meant by a unified 
orthography, and how it can help them, and the advantages that will 
be found in the use of a common written form, and to prepare them for 
the coming of the new books. For these and for many other reasons we 
regard our safari work as indispensable to the satisfactory carrying out 
of our task. 

After each session of the Committec, the section of Draft 3 that has 
been checked is typed on stencils, and copies of the new section of Draft 4 
sent to members for their further study and consideration. Quite fre- 
quently at the next session some of the members or the translators 
themselves will have suggestions to make as to still further emendations 
that should be made. Still later, when words listed for investigation 
have been dealt with and their distribution is known and _ tabulated, 
those results have to be incorporated in the draft. Usually this is a direct 
word-for-word exchange, but occasionally it involves changes in the 
structure of a sentence. Sometimes too a new idiom will have been 
learnt that may be substituted for the less natural direct translation. All 
these changes are referred to the Committee at a special session or sessions, 
when all the members have a chance of making further suggestions for 
improvement. Then at last a 5th Draft can be prepared—and the ‘tentative 
version’ is complete, and we can turn our attention to another book. 


Translation Work in Fulfulde (Fulani) 


E. Roulet 


The Fulani people were the conquerors of the hinterland of West 
Africa from Senegal in the West to Baghirmi in the east, and form the 
ruling class today. Many pagan tribes were brought into subjection, and 
as a result, these tribes understand Fulfulde moderately well. 

The Fulani are divided into two sections — the ‘town’ Fulani, who form 
the greater part, are all Mohammedan, and are settled in towns and 
villages, tilling the soil, trading, and keeping cattle. The ‘cattle’ Fulani 
or Bororo Fulani, on the other hand, are nomads, moving with their cattle 
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wherever pasture is available, and doing very little agriculture. These 
are mostly animists, though Islam appears to be making some headway 
in some areas, 

Because of their religion, and because they have been generally 
regarded as a very proud and fanatical race, difficult to win, missionary 
work amongst the Moslem Fulani was for long largely neglected, and 
very little translation work was attempted. In 1919 Captain Taylor, an 
education officer in Adamawa Province of Nigeria, translated Genesis, 
and in 1921 Rev. Olsen of the Sudan United Mission translated the 
Gospels of Mark and John. All three of these books were published by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Later, some individual missionaries 
attempted from time to time to do some translation work, but these were 
limited to small supplies of mimeographed copies. Generally speaking, 
these were the efforts of a few missionaries with a real burden for the 
needs of the Fulani, who were working among pagan subject tribes. 
Fulani was not their primary language, and naturally their translations 
reflected this. Nevertheless it became eventually possible to form from 
those interested an Inter-Mission Committee for Fulani Literature. It was 
with fear and trembling that my wife and I undertook at last the task of 
translating the New Testament, though we had been working amongst 
the Fulani and entirely in their language, for many years. We were urged 
however by the great lack of Fulani Scriptures and by the goodwill of 
missionaries of several different Societies who were keenly interested in 
the Fulani. 

We started off with the handicap of having no converted Fulani to 
help us. This entailed diligent checking and great vigilance, and slowed 
the work considerably. However, this handicap was over-ruled, and even 
proved of value in obtaining accuracy of the text, as the following examples 
illustrate: — 


(a) For years Fulani-speaking missionaries had used the word bajjo 
to mean “only begotten Son”, in John 3: 16. This word was being used 
in preparing the Way of Salvation in Fulani, and a Mohammedan scribe 
was being employed to write the verses in Arabic script. He wrote John 
3:16 without any demur, but on coming to the next verse, refused to 
write “His Son”, for to him this was blasphemy. When it was pointed 
out to him that he had already written “Son” in the preceding verse, he 
emphatically denied having done so. Further enquiry elicited that he had 
only written “His only one”, which could refer to any person, (a slave, 
servant, etc.) and did not necessarily imply sonship. It was necessary 
therefore to insert the word ‘son’ into the text, to bring out the true 
meaning. Another interesting point was that the word bajjo had in some 
instances been written and pronounced bajo, which means ‘a simpleton, 
idiot’, whereas the double consonant giving the short sound in bajjo means 
‘an only person’. Thus we were preserved from making two very serious 
mistakes in a verse which has been described as “the marrow of the Gospel”. 


(b) When translating Luke 11 : 41, my Mohammedan Koranic teacher 
jubilantly threw down his Arabic Bible and exclaimed, “Behold, your 
own Master says that if you give alms, then everything is clean”. This 
verse seemed to him confirmation of his own creed of justification by works, 
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and it was not easy to provide a satisfactory explanation of what Jesus 
meant! Of all the lexicons, commentaries, and different texts of translators, 
the suggestion of Moffatt seemed the most reasonable, viz: — that the 
Aramaic zakki (give alms) had been confused with the Aramaic dakki 
(purify or cleanse), as “the two verbs differ very little in sound and 
originally are identical”. As this agreed with the parallel passage in 
Matthew 23: 26, it was decided to incorporate this idea in the text to 
read “Cleanse that which is within, and behold all things shall be clean 
unto you”. 


(c) In Luke 9:32, the Fulani helper used an expression for “heavy 
with sleep” which implied that though the disciples were sleepy, yet they 
did not sleep. It was when they roused from this sleepy stage that they 
saw Christ's glory and the two men who stood with Him. This seemed 
to conflict with our interpretation of the Authorised Version, which was 
that they fell asleep, and when they awoke, they saw His glory. However, 
investigation proved our Moslem friend to be right, and it would appear 
from verse 37, “And it came to pass on the next day,...” that the Trans- 
figuration scene did in fact take place at night. 


(d) The words mborta Allah for “lamb of God” in John 1 :29 had been used 
in previous versions, and mborta was the accepted word for ‘lamb’. The true 
meaning came to light one day when we were buying a sheep for slaughter- 
ing. Most sheep are thin, and we were arguing over the price when the 
owner said that it was a fat mborta. As the sheep in question was not a 
lamb, but a full grown ewe, we immediately thought of John 1 : 29, and 
began to question the man about the word mborta. He explained that 
it was a sterile ewe, which is usually reckoned to be fatter than other sheep! 

Most translators have difficulty in finding suitable words to express 
the great words of Scripture. We found that we had a fairly comprehensive 
vocabulary of Moslem theological terms on which to draw, but we had to 
be very careful not to give a wrong interpretation of Christian truth by 
using such words. Such words as, for example, ‘fast’, ‘give alms’, ‘to 
worship’ (of God), ‘repent’, ‘faith’, ‘heaven’, ‘forgiveness’, ‘salvation’, 
‘righteousness’, ‘sanctification’, ‘soul’, ‘spirit’, were used without any qual- 
ification. Words such as ‘Paradise’, ‘Hell’ (Gehenna) are available, and 
though there might be a little difference in the conception of the meaning 
of these words in the mind of a Fulani and that of a Christian, it was felt 
that with teaching and explanation, the Christian point of view would 
soon correct any misconception. The word ‘priest’ presented great dif- 
ficulty, for the levitical idea of a priest coming between God and men 
is foreign to Islam. The nearest term available was the word for Imam, 
who is responsible for the arrangements of the Worship of God in the 
— leads the people in worship, and instructs the faithful in the ways 

For the rendering of the word ‘Sabbath’ various ideas were examined, 
such as using the word for Saturday, or the Greek word sabbata, but as 
the meaning of the Jewish Sabbath was a cessation of work, it was natur- 
ally a day of rest. This idea was eventually adopted. 

The expression “Abraham's bosom” (Luke 16:22) presented a real 
problem. A literal translation in which the word for bosom was the equiv- 
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alent of chest, thigh, heart, or side, did not convey the idea of a place of 
felicity and bliss, as was the meaning to Jewish hearers. After reference to 
the Translations Secretary of the British and Foreign Bible Society it was 
decided to use the expression ‘place of perfect rest’, with a translator's 
note at the foot of the page. The occurrence of a similar phrase in John 
1:18 was even more difficult to overcome, as the anthropomorphism in 
the verse is a very real difficulty for a Mohammedan. Can God be repre- 
sented as having a bosom? A paraphrase “Who is completely at one with 
the Father’, was eventually used in the text. 

The Fulani language has no definite or indefinite articles. This is not 
generally an inconvenience, but in one passage (John 7 : 40), “Of a truth, 
this is the prophet’’, could equally mean “This is a prophet’. As a particular 
prophet is here meant, this could not be conveyed without adding a word 
to show that it is a particular prophet mentioned before, and this was done 
with a marginal reference to John 6: 14, “This is that prophet that should 
come into the world”. 

In Fulani, variations in meaning are obtained mainly by length or stress 
of vowels. For example, the word for ‘good persons’ (wdd6e) and ‘other 
persons’ (wod6e) is only distinguishable by the length of vowel in the 
first word. The implosive ‘d’ is pronounced almost as a ‘t’ so that wédBe, 
wod6e and wot6e (‘one’, in plural form) could easily be confused by an 
indistinct reader. This would be important in John 10:30, “I and the 
Father are one’’, which could be read according to clearness in diction as 
‘l and the Father are different persons’, or ‘good persons’. In order to 
avoid any such possible confusion, it was decided to turn the phrase around 
to read ‘I am one with the Father’. 

In common with other African languages, a negative question is always 
answered in the negative, so that in Matthew 17 : 24, 25, when Peter was 
asked “Doth not your Master pay tribute?”, the answer “Yes”, in verse 
25 would mean ‘Yes, he does not pay tribute’. It was therefore necessary 
to translate, ‘He does pay tribute’. 

Great difficulty was experienced in translating proper names. The 
majority of Missions and missionaries on the Inter-Mission Committee 
work in French Cameroons, and naturally some felt that ‘Fulani-ized’ 
French forms should be used. On the other hand, as the translations 
would be used to a great extent in Nigeria, French forms would not be 
understood there. It was agreed therefore that we should adhere as far as 
possible to the Arabic forms. 

Africa is rapidly developing in literacy, and the need for the Scrip- 
tures in the languages of the people is daily increasing. We are very glad 
therefore that the British and Foreign Bible Society has decided to publish 
the Four Gospels in Fulani at once. The people will have the Word of 
Life, we trust that they may desire it as keenly as the young Koranic 
teacher who, having seen a copy of Matthew's Gospel in Arabic, coveted 
it as a reading book. Having no money with which to pay for it, he traded 
his trousers for the little booklet, and his testimony was that he found the 
words “sweet as honey”, so that he read it through and through many 
times. May God's own Word as it goes forth, indeed accomplish His 
purpose, and prosper, and may the longing soul be satisfied. 
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Revision of the Twi Bible in the Gold Coast 
W. A. Stamm 


It is more than three quarters of a century since the Gold Coast 
received the Word of God in Twi, one of its principal languages. The 
Gold Coast has been rather fortunate in its language situation as it 
has not the Babylonian multiplicity of small tribal languages to be found 
in other parts of West Africa. Akan, as the group of dialects to which 
Twi belongs is commonly called today, is widely spoken in the country, 
It is subdivided into a number of dialects, differing more or less from 
each other, which, however, can be mutually understood without 
too much difficulty. It is further the language of the chief's courts, of 
folklore and songs of a number of small tribes, namely the Kyerepongs, 
Guangs, Afutus and others, which were pushed to the periphery of the 
area now occupied by the Akans and which most probably formed an 
earlier wave of immigrants pressing down south towards the coast and 
which were subjected and in part absorbed by the Akans, when they 
arrived later. 

The first of the Akan dialects I wish to mention here is Fante, which 
is spoken chiefly in the centre of the coastal strip of the Gold Coast 
Colony, extending also some scores of miles inland. Twi, the next of 
the Akan dialects from which the whole group has often taken its name, 
is spoken roughly between the rivers Volta and Densu, its centre being 
the Akwapem tribe with its capital Akropong. The tribes speaking 
Asante-Akyem, the third dialect or dialect group, extend over the area 
of the river Birim and its tributaries and over the whole of Asante. 
Thus the whole Akan-speaking area comprises roughly one half of 
the Gold Coast. Its influence, however, is extending far wider and is 
still growing, and soon there will be scarcely a village or town in the 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast or even far up into French 
territory in which there will not be one or more people who are able 
to understand and speak Akan. 

The German Joh. Gottlieb Christaller, having early shown extraordin- 
ary linguistic gifts, was sent by the Basel Evangelical Missionary Society 
to the Gold Coast at the end of 1852, having already been introduced 
to Twi at Basel by one of the pioneers and the first explorer of the 
language, N. Riis, a Dane. Stationed in 1853 at Akropong at the 
Mission's Catechists’ Seminary, he devoted all his spare time and energy 
to the study of the language and soon began translating the Bible together 
with other books, helped greatly by his students and supported by 
his African helpers. He chose for his translation the Twi dialect. This 
was not merely because of his being stationed at the centre of Twi- 
speaking country — for he made himself well acquainted with the other 
dialects also and was stationed for a number of years at Kyebi, the 
centre of the population speaking the Akyam dialects — but because 
after having carefully studied the situation he realised that phonetically 
Twi came between the two extremes of Fante on the one hand and 
Asante-Akyem on the other. In his choice of vocabulary Christaller did 
not stick slavishly to one dialect only, but used words of either of the 
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other dialects if this seemed convenient, provided they would be under- 
stood also by the other groups. 

He was exceedingly conscientious and careful, and was occupied 
with teaching and missionary work besides his translation work, so it 
was not until 1868 that he had completed his translation and took his 
notes home to write the manuscript. During the winter 1870/71 he saw 
the Bible through the press at Basel, where the first edition was printed 
for the B.F.B.S. The result of his long and careful work was a Bible 
in idiomatic, dignified, really classical Twi, but understood and easily 
read also by people of the other dialects, though perhaps here and there 
the language may already have seemed a little bit too high to be 
always easily followed by the ordinary man or woman or by immature 
young people with a less advanced grasp of their language. That was 
eighty-five years ago. During these years the Twi Bible has become 
atruly popular book in the Gold Coast, chiefly among the population of the 
Eastern Provinces and wherever the Basel Mission and later the Presby- 
terian Church spread the Gospel particularly in the Akyem-speaking tribes 
and in Asante. It was also widely used among the converts of the Methodist 
Church in those areas whose native pastors and catechists were recruited 
chiefly from the Fante-speaking area where that Church had started 
its work, and who naturally worked and preached in their own dialect. 
That the Bible became so firmly rooted in the hearts of the people 
was also due in no small degree to the great efforts of the early mis- 
sionaries who laid the greatest stress on the introduction of their converts 
and young Christians to the Bible and a thorough knowledge of its 
message and contents. Being able to read was in the early days normally 
a condition of baptism. 

Eighty-five years, however, is a long time. In a country where the 
language is or was still largely a spoken and not predominantly a written 
or printed language this has inevitably meant a slow yet perceptible 
change of language. As time went on, therefore, the need for a revision 
became the more apparent. Intelligent African Christians occasionally 
sent lists of proposed corrigenda to missionaries; others complained about 
the too high or archaic language or wanted a more smooth and simplified 
rendering of this or that passage. A few words were found not to be 
in use in one or other of the dialect groups in which the Bible was in 
use, especially in Asante, which through the efforts of the different 
churches was more and more opened up for the gospel and where, there- 
fore, with the spread of education, literacy spread. A revision was made 
in the first decade of this century which, however, confined itself to 
minor orthographical changes, in particular the dropping of the final 
‘w' in a number of words, which is not pronounced in Asante-Akyem. 
When in 1926 a visit of Prof. D. Westermann, Director of the African 
Institute, London, invited by the Gold Coast Government, brought 
changes in the orthography of Twi and other languages of the Gold 
Coast (change of symbols and dropping of diacritical marks in Twi 
and a more phonetic rendering of Fante) and when gradually all other 
vernacular literature was reprinted in the new ‘Westermann script’, it 
became apparent that the time for a thorough revision of the Twi Bible 
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had come. In 1932 the Basel Mission sent another scholar and philologist 
to the Gold Coast, namely Dr. E. L. Rapp, now Professor of Old 
Testament at the University of Mainz (Germany). In 1936 Dr. Rapp 
was appointed to revise the Twi Bible together with two African pastors 
of the Presbyterian Church, Rev. H. J. Keteku and Rev. Birikorang, 
one from Akropong and the other from Kyebi, thus representing both 
dialect groups concerned. (The Fantes had got their own Bible through 
the efforts of the Methodist Missionary Society shortly before this 
having made much use of Christaller’s translation, which, however, had 
been thoroughly revised between the two world wars). The Twi Bible 
revision was done by Dr. Rapp and his helpers from 1936/38 at 
Akropong. The Bible Society immediately printed a tentative Gospel of 
St Mark to watch its reception in the Gold Coast. Fortunately, Dr. Rapp 
had been able to return home at the end of 1938 just half a year before 
the outbreak of the war, having completed his notes but not finished 
the manuscript, and though the war years made printing impossible, there 
was time enough for further discussion. This was good and necessary, 
for during the war years many further developments had taken place 
with regard to the language problems of the Gold Coast. With the 
spread of literacy in Asante, this large and virile nation, formerly 
dominating politically the Gold Coast, made louder and louder claims, 
and pressed for more consideration of their particular dialect in further 
developments. Though this was as yet a claim raised only by a few 
scholars — the man in the street taking no part in the controversy 
whatsoever unless roused by the former, and this not from an under- 
standing of what was under discussion but from national, tribal feelings 
— the Gold Coast Government, i.e. the Education Department, invited 
Dr. Ida Ward of the African Institute, London to study the situation 
and make further proposals. It should be said here also that though 
Twi and Asante differ slightly in tones and vocabulary, with some vowel 
and consonant variations, the difference is not nearly so great as that 
between Twi and Fante, for as already mentioned, speakers of these 
two can understand each other without too much difficulty. It is usually 
the case that if an Asante-speaker reads a portion of the Twi Bible, 
he reads it fluently but pronounces it in the tones and with the changes 
peculiar to his dialect. Dr. I. Ward made a number of very sensible 
proposals in regard to the writing of Akan, trying to bring the dialects 
and chiefly Akwapem and Akyem-Asante at least orthographically 


¢ i 8h nearer each other. There was time enough to discuss these proposals, 
bs but it seems that in both groups these discussions unfortunately served 
ef ; rather to harden each group in its particular views and convictions 


than to ease the situation. However, it was hoped to use these proposals 
to come quietly to a few compromises on both sides, so that the resulting 
Bible would be received by the general public without much ado, 
provided no scholar insisted on the particular views of his group. This 
would be sure to arouse popular feelings on the grounds that their 
language was threatened by corruption. 
4 To bring about the possibility of such a compromise, the Gold 
=. Coast Christian Council at the request of the B.F.B.S. invited a number 
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of representatives of the different Protestant churches concerned together 

with a few missionaries and a few neutral observers from neighbouring 

language groups who were acquainted with the problems to form an 

Advisory Committee for the revision of the Twi Bible. It must be added 

here that after the tentative publication of the Gospel of St. Mark in 

the revised version, criticisms had also been raised from different quarters, 
and a suggestion made that some larger body should once more go 
over the work done by Dr. Rapp. 

The Advisory Committee was formed in 1950 and it at once appointed 
a group of revisers. The Committee agreed also that the work done 
by Dr. Rapp and his helpers should stand as a basis for further revision 
and should not be changed unless considerations of idiom or the fact 
that it was not understood by the other dialect group made a change 
necessary. It further passed a number of principal rules in regard to 
orthography and compromises to be made, the details of which were 
to be worked out by the revisers in the course of their work. In cases 
where they could not come to an agreement, the Advisory Committee 
should meet again and give its decision. 

Progress, however, was very slow, as both sides were very reluctant 
to make compromises. The main changes from Dr. Rapp’s version apart 
from changes in the rendering of idiom with regard to the coming 
nearer of dialects and in orthography were the following: 

1. Numerals: from 1-10 and compounds with them. Here the Asante 
forms were accepted — 
1. baako instead of biako 
2. mmienu instead of abien 5. nnum instead of anum 
3. mmiensa instead of abiesa 6. nsia instead of asia etc., etc. 

2. The Asantes often add a further vowel to the vowel-ending of 
words, and simple ‘o’ in Twi is in their dialect lengthened to ‘o>’, 
simple ‘e’ to ‘ee’. It was agreed not to write these added vowels. 

3. The Akwapems on their part have many words ending with a vowel 
and ‘w’ in ‘aw’, ‘ew’, ‘iw’, ‘ow’, ‘uw’. It was agreed to drop the 
final ‘w’. 

4. For the reflective relative pronoun ‘he, who’ or ‘that, which’ the 
Asantes use ‘dee’ while the Akwapems say ‘nea’. It was agreed to 
use ‘nea’ for the personal and ‘dee’ for the impersonal. 

5. While the Akwapems pronounce words in which ‘gu’ occurs with 
hard ‘g’ and full short ‘u’ (as in English ‘full’), the Asante pronun- 
ciation would, if written in Twi, have to be rendered with ‘dw’. 
The ‘g’ changes into ‘d’, while the ‘u’ changes into a ‘w’ combined 
with ‘u'’ (as in the English ‘hue’). It was agreed to retain the 
Akwapem spelling. 

6. There are a number of verbs in Asante which have their root vowel 
duplicated, as koro, duru, firi, etc., which are used unreduplicated in 
Twi as ko, du fi, etc. It was agreed that the simple unreduplicated 
form be used. A little later, however, it was discovered that likewise 
there are a number of adjectives in Asante used in a shortened form, 
like ha, du, etc., which are used in a lengthened form, hare, dure, etc., 


4. nnan instead of anan 
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in Akwapem. The Akwapems were rather reluctant to compromise 
to the shorter form in this. 


7. A few words which have no common synonym would need their 


equivalent in the other dialect to be added in brackets, e.g. Atiridii 
(hurae) for ‘fever’. 


So far compromises would have been possible. There was, however, | 


one point where both sides stuck to their own version and in spite of 
much urging from the neutral observers were not ready to compromise. 
That was in the question of the so-called vowel harmony. This is a 
phonetic law peculiar to Twi, according to which the vowel of the 
pronoun if used with the verb is adapted, i.e. changed to a slight degree 
if followed by a narrow vowel (‘u’ and ‘i’ and sometimes narrow ‘o’) 
or by a consonant which has a narrowing influence (like ‘ny’, ‘gy’ 
‘dw’ and ‘tw’). This vowel harmony is not, or not as pronouncedly, 
observed by the Asantes. The latter were therefore for non-representation 
of the vowel harmony, while the former, though it might have consider- 
ably simplified the spelling, were afraid that it might change the language 
and therefore wanted a full representation of the vowel harmony. 
Thus there was an impasse and no further compromise or progress 
being possible, the Advisory Committee then asked the Bible Society 
to agree to a printing of both dialect versions, which though being 
completely the same in the actual rendering would differ only in ortho- 
graphy and dialect usage as indicated above, and leave it to a later 
time to come to a compromise or to let the buying public decide which 
version alone should ultimately be printed. It is, indeed, a sad defeat 
of reason and mutual understanding, but we are grateful that the Bible 
Society, having realised the difficulties, has agreed to the request from 
the Advisory Committee, and the chief obstacles being for the mean- 
time removed, there is much hope that the Revision work will progress 
now and that if one version is not possible for both dialects, yet a 
uniformity will be assured in the actual rendering of words and phrases. 


"Axovew daxovéitw — Mark 4:9, 23. 
E. F. F. Bishop 


Dr. Vincent Taylor's comment on the first of these verses that it 
“is clearly a characteristic expression by which (Jesus) impressed on 
His hearers the need to give close attention to His words”, would 
receive full agreement. 1 The very fact that towards the close of each 
of the letters to the ‘Seven Churches’ the Seer puts a more than similar 
phrase into the mouth of ‘the Son of Man’ is proof enough. 2 As spoke 
the Jesus of History, so spoke the Christ of Revelation. The phrase in 
the Apocalypse is closer to the Matthean? abbreviation of Mark, the 
differences being ‘ear’ and the aorist imperative. On the eighth occasion 
in the Apocalypse 4 (not on the lips of Jesus) there is approximation 
1 The Gospel according to St. Mark, p. 254. 
2 Revelation 2 : 7, 11, 17, 29; 3 : 6, 13, 22. 


3 Matthew 13 : 9, also 11 : 5 and 13 : 49. 
* Revelation 13 : 9. 
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to the second occurrence in Mark with eizc, though without the infinitive 
which precedes in both the Marcan and both the Lucan verses, 5 though 
the first is taken over from Mark. Each of these accordingly has two 
instances with slight variations — one common at the conclusion of 
the Parable of the Sower, the other peculiar, Mark's in connection with 
the saying about hidden things coming to light, ® and Luke's following 
the call to renunciation and the teaching concerning the latter end of 
salt that has become useless. Matthew has two in addition to the one 
taken from Mark — at the close of the Explanation to the Parable of 
the Tares and after the identification of John the Baptist with Elijah. 
Each of these contexts has serious implications. No wonder the phrase 
is echoed in the letters to the Asian Churches. 

The phrase has Old Testament roots in Deuteronomy and Isaiah, 
but perhaps the nearest in wording is Ezekiel’s, “He that heareth, let 
him hear”. There is the Psalmist’s negative “They have ears, but they 
hear not”. 7 In view of the incidence of the phrase without the Infinitive 
(which can hardly be an infinitive of purpose in the usual sense) both 
in Matthew and the Apocalypse, is it possible to suggest that in the 
Marcan and Lucan contexts dxovew ought to be construed with the 
word that follows rather than in the preceding clause, where it is slightly 
redundant, if not tautological? It is true that most of the versions in 
English follow the familiar pattern of the Authorised Version. An ex- 
ception occurs in Goodspeed, who in both the Marcan passages 
translates, “If anyone has ears let him be sure to listen”. In the Lucan 
instances, however, he reverts to “ears to hear with”. In his translation 
of the Apocalypse contexts there is no allusion to an ‘ear’ — “Let every- 
one who can hear listen’. In the Marcan verses Goodspeed seems to 
have rendered dxovew with dxovétw as a (Semitic) Infinitive Absolute. 
The point is not so much that the function of an ear is to hear (that 
is surely taken for granted) as that the ear does not always listen 
carefully and give heed. The emphasis is on listening, not on mere 
hearing. 

Most of the early printed Arabic versions (always with the dual 
number in the Gospels) render ‘hearing ears’ (which is also redundant, 
since the participle by itself is used figuratively for ‘ears’).8 This is 
the translation current in Roman Churches today, which may mean 
the translators were guided by the Vulgate aures audiendi. Exceptions 
are the readings in the MSS. collated by Levin, where curiously the 
Matthean renderings are longer than the Marcan in the effort to supply 
the meaning of a person who has ‘ears for him to hear with’. That of 
Van Dyck is not only in accord with the customary understanding but 
has another infinitival phrase to match the Greek as explained in the 
commentaries. ® There seems to be almost no support from the Arabic 


5Luke 8 : 8, also 14 : 35. 

® Mark 4 : 23. 

*Deuteronomy 29: 4, Isaiah 6: 10, Ezekiel 3:27, Psalm 115: 6. 

8 Versions edited by Erpenius and Lagarde; and in the Paris and London Polyglots. 
*Bernhard Levin, Die Griechisch-Arabische Evangelien-Ubersetzung. Luke is not in- 
cluded in this thesis. 
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versions for the suggestion that dxovew dxovérw might have a Semitic 


Oriental versions included in Walton's Polyglot, though the literal Latin 
translation, which accompanies each one, has a different rendering 
of the saying, while meaning much the same. 1° The exception is the 
Ethiopic with Qui habet aures, audiendo audiat. On consulting Dr. E. 


itself “lends no positive support” to the suggestion, “the Latin audiendo 
is due to the Ethiopic gerund construction rendering (and there is no 


is generally considered a Semitism. The Ethiopic is consistent in this 
rendering in all the other cases both in the Gospels and the Apocalypse 
(though Luke 14:35 has aurem as in Revelation 13:9). The same 
audiendo audiat occurs in the Letters to the Seven Churches. 

Two subsidiary matters may be mentioned. In his Synopse Huck 
places a comma after dxodew in Mark 4:9, but does not do so in any 
of the contexts in Matthew and Luke, where the construction is participial 
(6 &ywv). The Infinitive in Luke strengthens the Imperative. “He who 
has ears, let him hearken (hearkening)"’. This is a common construction 
in Arabic, written and spoken. One of the best known expressions with 
the implication of complete obedience consists in the omission of the 
actual verbs which are understood (as so often) in the saying sama‘an 
wata tan which can naturally only have a suppressed first person, ‘l 
hear and obey’. Here the Infinitival Accusative Absolute dispenses with 
the need for a verb. Our Lord never used unnecessary words; but “He 
touches the keynote of a truth with a single divine smiting and leaves 
its circle of sound to spread: only calling down after it into the years”."! 
“Whoever has ears let him give ear” indeed! 12 


A Study of the Words “Authority” 
“Might” and “Miracle” 


J. Y. Campbell and Alan Richardson 


(The following studies are taken from A Theological Word Book of 
the Bible, edited by Alan Richardson and copyrighted 1950 by Macmillan. 
They are used by permission of the publishers, The Macmillan Company, 
in the U.S.A., and the Student Christian Movement Press Ltd., in 
Great Britain.) 


Authority 


In the New Testament ‘authority’ is usually the translation of the 
Greek word exousia, which strictly means derived or conferred authority, 


10 Persian, Syriac, Arabic. 


11 Mrs. Whitney (quoted in 7'he Pilot, p. 166). 
12 As in The Bible in Basic English. 
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and so is often said to be ‘given’, as, for example, in Matthew 9: 8, 
10:1, 21:23, 28:18. For both Jewish and Christian thought the ulti- 
mate, though not necessarily the immediate, source of all authority what- 
ever is God himself; cf., for example Daniel 2 : 37f., John 19:11, and 
especially Romans 13:1: “There is no authority except from God”. 
It is therefore not strictly accurate to speak of God himself as having 
‘authority’, and there are in fact only three instances of this in the 
New Testament, Luke 12:5, Acts 1:7, and Jude 25; yet this slight 
extension of the meaning of the word is so natural that it is surprising 
that there should be but three instances of it. Since authority is value- 
less without the POWER to make it effective, the distinction between 
authority and power is a fine one, and it is often ignored in the English 
Versions. Thus in Matthew exousia is translated ‘power’ four times in 
the Authorised Version (9:6, 8, 10:1, 28:18); the English Revisers 
changed this to ‘authority’ in 10:1 and 28:18, the American in all 
four places. On the other hand, ‘authority’ is sometimes an over- 
translation, for example Hebrews 13:10, “an altar, whereof they have 
no right (exousia) to eat which serve the tabernacle”, I Corinthians 
9:4, 5, 6, 12, 18, where the Revised Version correctly substitutes ‘right’ 
for Authorised Version ‘power’. In John 1:12 translators and inter- 
preters differ as to whether ‘right’ or ‘power’ is the better rendering 
of exousia. 

By a natural extension of the meaning of the word exousia some- 
times denotes the sphere in which authority is exercised, for example 
Luke 23 : 7, ‘Herod's jurisdiction’. Much oftener in the New Testament 
it denotes the holders of authority. In Romans 13: Iff. and Titus 3: 1 
the authorities to whom Christians are to be obedient are clearly the 
civil magistrates of the Roman Empire. But elsewhere the word denotes 
spiritual or angelic beings to whom God delegated authority in his 
universe. Originally these were good: they were created in Christ, 
Colossians 1 : 16, and so he is “the head of every ruler and authority”, 
Colossians 2: 10. (Here the concrete, personal sense is easier than the 
abstract, “of all rule and authority”.) But they have become evil, and 
now abuse their authority over men — collectively they are “the 
dominion (exousia) of darkness” from which Christ has delivered 
Christians, Colossians 1 : 13. Already Christ is set, at God's right hand, 
“far above every ruler and authority and power and lordship”, Ephesians 
1:21; cf. I Peter 3: 22. In the end he will utterly destroy them all, and 
hand over the Kingdom to God the Father, I Corinthians 15 : 24. Mean- 
while, though they cannot separate us from the love of God which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord, Romans 8 : 39, they retain some of their power, 
and so Christians have to contend, “not against flesh and blood, but 
against the rulers, against the authorities, against the world-potentates 
of this darkness, against the spirit-forces of evil in the heavenly sphere”, 
Ephesians 6 : 12. 

(The use of the word exousia in I Corinthians 11:10, where it 
evidently means the head-covering which Paul says women ought to 
wear in church, is still an unexplained puzzle.) 
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Might, Strength, Power, Principality 


It is not possible to distinguish nicely between the meanings of these 
three English words, still less between those of the Hebrew and Greek 
words so rendered in the English Versions. STRENGTH represents 
some thirty different Hebrew words, and there are six Hebrew words 
which are rendered, now by strength, now by MIGHT, and now by 


Revised Version some inexact renderings in the Authorised Version 
have been corrected, but no attempt has been made to render the same 
Hebrew or Greek word by the same English word throughout. 

The plural POWERS, which occurs only in the New Testament, 
means (except in Hebrews 6:5) the holders of power, whether human, 
rulers and magistrates, as in Luke 12:11, Romans 13:1, Titus 3:1; 
or superhuman, as in Matthew 24:29, Mark 13:25, Luke 21:26, 
Romans 8 : 38, Ephesians 3: 10, 6: 12, Colossians 1: 16, 2: 15, I Peter 
3:22. The superhuman ‘potentates’ are maleficent angelic beings who 
were believed to exercise power both on earth and in ‘the heavenly 
places’, but who in principle, if not yet in actual fact, have been over- 
come by Christ. In Mark 13:25 and the parellel passages in Matthew 
24:29, Luke 21 : 26, “the powers in [of] the heavens shall be shaken" 
is an (inexact) quotation of the Greek version of Isaiah 34:4, “all 
the host of heaven shall moulder away’. The ‘host of heaven’ means 
the stars, which were supposed to be spirits or at least animated by 
spirits. These spiritual beings had their power from God, but they 
misused it for evil. They are variously designated in the New Testament 
(see Romans 8 : 38, I Corinthians 2 : 6, 15 : 24, Colossians 1 : 16, 2:15, 
Ephesians | : 21, 3: 10, 6: 12, I Peter 3:22), but the precise difference 
of meaning, if any, between the terms used cannot be defined. 


Miracle, Wonder, Sign, Powers J. Y. Campbell 


The three principal New Testament words for miracles are dunameis 
(literally ‘powers’ or ‘acts of power’, ‘mighty works’), terata (‘wonders’) 
and sémeia (‘signs’). The first of these words emphasizes the essential 
biblical notion of miracles as the result of the operation of the dunamis 
(power) of God, who is the source of all power and with whom all 
things are possible (Genesis 18:14, Jeremiah 32:17, Mark 10:27). 
In Jewish literature ‘the Power’ was used as a name for God (Dalman, 
Words of Jesus (1902), pages 200f.; cf. Mark 14:62 and parallels). 
Disbelief in the miracles is usually the result of disbelief in the biblical 
conception of God as the source of all power or in Christ as the 
veritable incarnation of the dunamis of God (cf. I Corinthians 1 : 24: 
“Christ the dunamis of God’’). The God of the Bible is he of whom 
alone it may with propriety be said: panta dunata, ‘‘all things are 
possible”. The reluctance of the Bible to dwell upon the merely 
marvellous character of the dunameis (though they are indeed wonders) 
is evinced by the fact that terata is never once used in the New 
Testament except in conjunction with sémeia (‘wonders and signs’). 
A miracle in the biblical sense is an event which happens in a 
manner contrary to the regularly observed processes of nature. We must 
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not say “contrary to nature’, but ‘contrary to what is known of nature” 
(St. Augustine, De Civ. Dei, Bk. XXI, Ch. viii). It may happen 
according to higher laws as yet but dimly discerned by scientists, and 
therefore must not be thought of as an irrational irruption of divine 

wer into the orderly realm of nature. Once this has been thoroughly 
thought out, a good deal of the so-called ‘scientific’ objections to the 
conception of miracle will be found to disappear. 


Old Testament: The credibility of a miracle (from the standpoint 
of those who accept the biblical conception of God as dunamis) depends 
upon (a) the sufficiency of the evidence for it, and (b) its congruity 
with the total biblical picture of God's action. In the Old Testament 
there are two main groups of miracles: (i) those associated with the 
Exodus from Egypt (the Ten Plagues, Exodus 8-12; the Red Sea, 
Exodus 14 : 21ff., etc.); and (ii) those associated with Elijah and Elisha 
in I and II Kings. (The Books of Jonah and Daniel are not nowadays 
regarded as histories, but as stories with a meaning.) With regard to 
(ii) it may be doubted whether they can pass either of our two suggested 
tests, and opinion will doubtless vary concerning the historicity of 
these narratives. But as regards (i) the position is very different. It 
is true that there is no contemporary evidence for any of the Old 
Testament miracles (unlike the New Testament); the accounts of the 
Exodus were written down centuries after the events recorded. Hence 
we cannot hope to reconstruct anything like a reliable historical account 
of what happened. But it must be said that something quite remarkable 
must have taken place. It is historically probable that the distinctively 
biblical recognition of God as the Lord of history took its origin in 
those events, deeply impressed upon the racial memory of the Hebrews, 
by which their national existence was determined — the Exodus from 
Egypt and the deliverance at the Red Sea. The biblical religion was 
not evolved from some theory concerning God's power, but arose 
through an actual historical manifestation of that power; in the Old 
Testament the decisive event, which became for the Hebrew mind the 
symbol and type of all God's deliverances in history, is the miracle of 
the Red Sea. It is to the Old Testament what the resurrection of Christ 
is to the New Testament. Without the sign of the Red Sea there would 
have been no Jehovah-religion, no Israel and no Old Testament, just 
as without the sign of the Empty Tomb there would have been no 
Christian religion, no Church and no New Testament. God's action at 
the Red Sea became the theme of subsequent Jewish literature (cf. 
especially the Psalms), worship (cf. the Passover) and hope for the 
future, just as God's action in raising Christ became the theme of 
Christian writing (all the New Testament books), worship (the 
Eucharist; cf. I Corinthians 5: 7) and hope. In these two acts the power 
of God is revealed supremely as decisive action for our salvation in the 
concrete events of history. The Hebrew mind dwells not so much upon 
the being of God as upon his activity; God cannot be known to us in 
his inner being, but only in so far as he reveals himself to us through 
his acts. It is only through the things he does or makes that we have 
knowledge of his “everlasting power and divinity’’ (Romans | : 19f.). 
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New Testament: As has been suggested, the supreme miracle in the ' 


New Testament is the resurrection of Christ. It is the keystone of the 
whole biblical revelation, the strongly attested and utterly congruous 
sign of God's character of power and love. Had there been no 
resurrection, not only would we never have heard of the other Gospel 
miracles: we should never have heard of the name of Jesus of Nazareth, 


God's mighty act in raising him from the dead is the sign of who Jesus - 


is, and when we know Jesus to be in very truth the “strong Son of 
God” we will no longer doubt his power to work wonders and signs 
as the Gospel-records testify of him. 

The Miracles of the Gospels. First, it should be noted that there 
is strong contemporary evidence of these. All the people who knew 
Jesus best believed that he worked miracles; even his enemies believed 
it (Mark 3:22). But, secondly, it should also be noted that he rejected 
the temptation to work miracles to dazzle people or to seduce them into 
believing in him (cf. the refusal to cast himself from the pinnacle of 
the Temple in his parable of the Temptation; Matthew 4: 5-7, Luke 
4:9-12). He refused to give the sceptical Pharisees a “sign from 
heaven”: “There shall no sign be given to this generation” (Mark 
8:12; cf. Matthew 12:39, Luke 11:29, Q); he even suggests that it 
is reprehensible to seek after a sign (cf. I Corinthians 1 : 22). It was 
not as a wonder-worker that he desired to be sought after, as his various 
commands to silence after a cure make abundantly clear. 

Yet the miracles of Jesus are SIGNS; they are never mere ferata 
(wonders), but terata and sémeia (signs). But they are signs only to 
those who have eyes to see, those to whom it is given to understand 
the mystery of who Jesus is. To the rest (whether first-century Pharisees 
or twentieth-century sceptics) they are ‘mere wonders’ — and Jesus 
does not expect or desire such people to be impressed by them. They 
will have meaning only for those whose eyes have been opened to the 
truth of Jesus’ person; there is deep significance in the miracle-stories 
of the opening of the blind eyes. Thus, the opening of the eyes of the 
Blind Man of Bethsaida (Mark 8: 22-6) is, if one might so speak, a 
symbolical ‘curtain-raiser’ to the story of the opening of the blind 
eyes of St. Peter and his fellows in the following pericope (Peter's 
Confession, Mark 8 : 27-30). When Blind Bartimaeus had his eyes 
opened (Mark 10: 46-52), he “followed Jesus in the way” (of disciple- 
ship). To penetrate the mystery of Jesus’ incognito is to understand 
that his mircales are the acts of the Messiah; to fail to see who Jesus 
really is — as the fellow country-men of Jesus did when he visited 
his own locality (patris) and they mistook him for one of themselves, 
a ‘native’ ~ means that Jesus can there perform no dunamis because 
of unbelief (Mark 6: 5f.). The faith which Jesus demands of those who 
come to him to be cured is not, of course, faith in the modern sense 
of ‘faith-healing’ — such a notion is utterly foreign to the Gospel 
atmosphere — but a believing relation and attitude towards his own 
person as Messiah and Son of God, even though those who came to 
him to be healed could not have articulated their belief in so precise 
a formula as this. 
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The Gospel writers present the true significance of the miracles as 
consisting in the fact that they are gesta Christi, the works of the 
Messiah, as these were foretold by the prophets of Israel. They are 
the “Miracles of the Kingdom of God”, “the dunameis of the age to 
come” (Hebrews 6:5). Thus Jesus had himself regarded them. “If I 
by the finger of God cast out demons, then is the Kingdom of God 
come upon you” (Luke 11:20, Matthew 12:28, Q). They were the 
signs that the Messianic Age had dawned. Thus, to the question of 
John the Baptist, “Art thou he that should come (i.e. the Messiah)?” 
Jesus replies: ““Go and shew John those things which ye do hear and 
see; the blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have the Gospel 
preached to them” (Matthew 11 : 4f.; cf. Luke 7:22, Q). These words 
reflect the language of Isaiah 35:5f., 61:1, and other Isaianic pro- 
phecies, and it is clear that Jesus sees in his mighty acts the signs 
that the Messianic predictions of the Old Testament are being fulfilled. 
The things which many prophets and righteous men had desired to see 
and hear are now presented to the eyes of ears of Jesus’ disciples 
(Matthew 13: 16f., Luke 10: 23f.). The working of miracles is a part 
of the proclamation of the Kingdom of God: as such they are designed 
to awaken, not wonder, but repentance; the sin of Chorazin and 
Bethsaida is spiritual blindness: “If the dunameis had been done in Tyre 
and Sidon, which were done in you, they would have repented long 
ago” (Matthew 11:21, Luke 10:13, Q). Even the heathen, who did 
not know the prophets’ teaching, would have understood the meaning 
of the mighty works and would have repented. Jesus does not upbraid 
anyone for not showing astonishment at his miracles but for not 
repenting: “Then began he to upbraid the cities wherein most of his 
mighty works were done, because they repented not’ (Matthew 11 : 20). 
Those form-critics (Dibelius, Bultmann, etc.) are as far as possible 
from the truth who have imagined that the miracle-stories of the Gospels 
are to be classed as ‘wonder-stories’. The mighty works of Jesus are 
the miracles of the Kingdom of God, and the appropriate response to 
them is “repent and believe the good news”. 

All the miracles of Jesus are signs to those who have eyes to see, 
revealing who Jesus is. His power over the ‘demons’ is a sign that 
Beelzebub’s kingdom is being cast down, that the ‘strong man’ is being 
bound (Mark 3 : 22-30, Matthew 12 : 25-37, Luke 11 : 17-23). His power 
over physical disease (which was believed by all his contemporaries to 
be punishment for sin; cf. John 9:2) is the sign of his power to forgive 
sins (Mark 2:1-12, the Paralytic). His power over the forces of 
Nature is the sign of his unity with the God of Old Testament religion, 
“who maketh the storm a calm, so that the waves thereof are still” 
(Psalm 107 : 29) and who rules the pride of the sea (Psalm 89 : 9). Mark 
expects his readers to know the answer to the question: “Who then 
is this, that even the wind and the sea obey him?” (4:41). Every 
miracle in the Gospels may be regarded as the fulfilment of some Old 
Testament conception of God and his Messiah. The Barren Fig-tree 
(Mark 11), for example, is just as much an enacted fulfilment of prophecy 
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as is the riding into Jerusalem on an ass, which was a dramatize) 

representation of Zechariah’s “King meek and lowly" (9:9): the fig. | 
tree, which had a fine show of leaves, but no fruit (like Pharisaic 

Judaism), represents the barren religion of the Jewish Temple (cf. the 

parable of the Barren Fig-tree in Luke 13 : 6-9, which clearly represents | 
Judaism): The Messiah, though he loves Jerusalem and weeps over it | 
must pronounce God's curse upon the faithless city. (In the Ok - 
Testament the fig-tree is often used as a symbol of Judaism, and we 
find metaphors of judgment upon it, for example Jeremiah 8 : 13, Joel 
1:7). The miracles likewise reveal the functions of the Messiah. Fo; 
example, the two Feeding Miracles (Mark 6: 33-44, 8:1-9) show 


Christ as the dispenser of the Bread of Life — to the Jews (the five > 


thousand) but also to the Gentiles (the four thousand). As Moses 
had dispensed bread from heaven in the wilderness, so Jesus, the “prophet 
like unto Moses” (Deuteronomy 18: 15ff., John 6:14, 31-3, 49f., 58: 
cf. Acts 3:22) sustains his people and gives them the sign of the 
Broken Bread: note the Eucharistic interpretation of the five thousand } 
in John 6 and St. Mark's insistence upon the mystery of the broken 


— 


loaves (6:52, 8: 14-21). Whatever we make of the historicity of the ? 


Raising of Lazarus (John 11), it is clear that John intends us to under- 
stand from the story that the actual reason why Jesus was put to death 
was that he demonstrated not merely in words but through his mighty 
acts the truth of his claim to be the resurrection and the life (cf. especially 


11 : 47£.: “This man doeth many signs; if we let him alone all men will ' 


believe on him...’’). The Lazarus story contains the truth of history 
— namely, that Jesus was crucified not merely because he preached 
about the love of God and the brotherhood of men, but because he 
showed by his works of power that he was indeed the Christ of Israel's 
expectation. The realistic rulers of the Sanhedrin knew well enough 
the impotence of sermons and ethical ideals; they would not have 
crucified an ethical teacher: their action bears the clearest historical 
testimony to the truth of the miracle stories of the Gospels. 


It may be noted that in the Fourth Gospel the mighty acts of Jesus | 


are never spoken of as dunameis or as terata; they are sémeia, ‘signs 
which show forth his doxa (glory). But St. John’s attitude is precisely 
the same as St. Mark's; the signs are understood only by those who 
have faith, and the doxa of Jesus is always veiled, except from the 


eyes which have been opened to the true Light. Only men of faith can | 


say ‘We beheld his glory’, and they alone can understand the meaning 


of his sémeia. “The world knew him not” (1:10; cf. 14:22). “This | 


beginning of sémeia did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifested his 
doxa, and his disciples believed on him” (2:11; cf. 11 : 40). 

The New Testament outside the Gospels. The whole of the New 
Testament regards Jesus as the dunamis of God (cf. I Corinthians | : 18, 
Acts 10:38), and the apostolic Church is thought of as sharing in 
Christ's power. God's dunamis is delegated through Christ to those 
who believe on him: the power of Christ works in his community (I 
Corinthians 5 : 4, Colossians 1: 11, Ephesians 1 : 19, 3: 16, 6: 10, etc.). 
The community itself is enabled to work miracles (I Corinthians 12 : 10, 
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atizes | 28, Galatians 3:5, Hebrews 2:4), though it is implied in I Corinthians 
12:29 that this power is not the possession of all Christians. St. Paul 
claims that he has worked miracles (Romans 15: 18f., II Corinthians 
f, the | 12:12), and several miracles are, of course, attributed to him and to 
other apostles in Acts (passim). In his earthly life Christ had delegated 
his power to his apostles (Mark 6:7, Matthew 10:1, 8, Luke 9:1, 
Ol: 10:19), and after his resurrection he had not withdrawn it from them 
(John 14:12, Acts 1:8). Everywhere in the New Testament miracles 
Joe!) are regarded as evidences, not of any inherent powers in the Church, 
For; but of the presence of the divine power in it; and the discussion of 
miracles must always be conducted from the standpoint of the biblical 
five » conception of the power of God. In other words, the biblical miracles 
must be discussed not merely historically (did they happen?), but 


loses 
phe? also theologically (what is their meaning?). Disregard of the biblical 
58:| theology leads inevitably to the attempt to explain away the power 


the of God and the apostolic testimony: “Is it not for this cause that ye err, 
that ye know not the Scriptures, nor the dunamis of God?" (Mark 


ken 12:24). 
Alan Richardson. 
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ma J. H. Moulton’s Introduction to the Study of New Testament Greek 
al with an accompanying First Reader has been a serviceable text-book 
| for students, and has passed through various editions since it was first 
- published in 1896. For translators it is an indispensable vade mecum. 
 } It will be of interest to readers to know that a completely new and 
ly revised edition has been made by the late Rev. H. G. Meecham, M.A., 
ho ) D.D., Ph.D. and will be published shortly by the Epworth Press, 25-35, 

City Road, London, E.C.1. This new fifth edition will comprise the 


following features: some of the material has been reshaped and expanded, 
ng the List of Verbs rearranged in the usually accepted order. Two new 
io | Appendices (on “Periphrastic Tenses” and on “The Uses of iva in the 
ae New Testament”) have been added. These, it is hoped, may prove 

{ useful as summaries of usages specified in various parts of the book. 

’ References to classical Greek usages have been retained in their original 
“ small print, but most references to the Dual Number, which has no 
8, place in the Greek of the New Testament, have been excised. A list 
in | of larger Grammars for consulation has been included. A special feature 


@ | is the addition of numerous footnotes and additional references in the 
(I; Syntax. In the Reader, the list of “Books Necessary for the Beginner” 
). | has been amended, three new Exercises added, page references altered 
), to sections, and additional marginal references inserted. 
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